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j.  t^ojages  ani  ^ravils  of  an  Indian  Interpreitr  and  Trader  i 
dtfcribing  the  Manner  %  and  Cuflms  .of  the  North  American  In^ 
j^ns^  with  an  Auount  of  the  Fqfit  Jituated  on  the.  River^  Su  Lou- 
'  fptee^  Lake  Ontario^  idc.  To  which  is  addedy  A  Vocabulary  of 
.  the  Chippeway  Language  \  Names  of  Furs  and  Skins  in  Engbjh 
and  French ;  a  Lijl  of  Words  in  w  Iroquoisy  Mohegcuy  Shaw^ 
aneoy  and  Efquitneaux  Tongues  y  and  a  Table  Jhcvnng  the  Analogy 
between  the  Algenkin  and  Chippeway  Languages*  By  J.  Long» 
4^0;  15s,  boards.  Printed  for  the  Authpr|’,ajid 
fold  by  Robfon,  &c.  London^  1790.  '•  "" 


'pHE  author  of  this  work  having  been  employed  in  va- 
f  rioiis  fervices  in  North-Amcrica^  biit  particularly  as  an 
interpreter  and  a  trader  among  the  Indian^,  he  had  an^oppor** 
tunity  of  becoming  fplly  acquainted  .  with  the  difpofitibn^  man¬ 
ners,  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  people,  of  which  he  nas  here  given,. . 
as  far  tis  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  very  accurate  and  juft  account. 
Of  every  thing  that  he  advances^he  feems  to  have  had  ocular 
demonftration ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  c^dour  and  fimplicity  in 
the  whole  narration  which  prepoflefles  us'not  a  little  iti  his  fa- 
vourt-  But  that  our  readers  may  Judge  for  themfclvcs,'we  (hall 
lavbrfore  them  afew  6xtfa6ls.  opeaking  of  the  horrid  prac^ce 
of  fcalping,  fo  prevalent  among  the  Indians,  he  fays, 

*  Scalping  is  a  mode  of  torture  peculiar  to  the  Indians.  If  a  blow 
u  given  with  the  tomahawk  previous  to  the  fcalp  being  taken  oS,  it 
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is  followed  by  inftant  death  ;  but  where  fcalping  only  is  inilided,  it 
puts  the  perlbn  to  excruciating  pain,  though  death  docs  not  always 
enfue.  There  are  inhances  of  perfons  of  both  fexes  now  living  in 
America,  and  no  doubt  in  other  countries,  who,  after  having  been 
fcalped,  by  wearing  a  plate  of  filver  or  tin  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
to  keep  it  from  cold,  enjoy  a  good  Hate  of  health,  and  are  feldoa 
afHi^ed  with  pains. 

'  When  an  Indian  flrikes  a  perfon  on  the  temple  with  a  toma. 
hawk,  the  vi&im  inftantly  drops ;  he  then  feizes  his  hair  with  one 
hand,  twilling  it  very  tight  together,  to  feparatc  the  Ikin  from  the 
head,  and,  placing  his  knee  on  the  brcall,  with  the  other  he  draw 
the  fcalping  knife  from  the  Iheath,  and  cuts  the  Ikin  round  the  fore* 
head,  pulling  it  off  with  his  teeth.  As  he  is  very  dexterous,  the 
operation  is  generally  performed  in  two  minutes.  The  fcalp  is  then 
extended  on  three  hoops,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  rubbed  over  with 
vermilion.  Some  of  the  Indians  in  time  of  war,  when  fcalps  arc 
well  paid  for,  divide  one  into  five  or  fix  parts,  and  carry  them  to 
the  neareft  poft,  in  hopes  of  deceiving  a  reward  proportionate  to  the 
number. 

*  When  the  fcalp  is  taken  from  the  head  of  one  of  their  own  peo. 
pie,  they  frequently  make  the  dead  body  of  advantage  to  them,  by 
drefling  it  up  and  painting  it  with  vermilion;  they  then  place  it 
. again il  a  tree,  with  weapons  in  its  hand,  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
fuppofe  it  an  enemy  on  the  watch ;  and  round  the  body  they  fet  fpean 

“in  the  ground,  foas  fcarcely  to  be  difcernible.  The  Indians,  on  fe^ 
ihg  the  perfon  again  ft  the  tree,  and  anxious  to  make  him  a  prifoner, 
in  the  cagernefs  of  running,  fall  on  the  points  of  the  fpears,  and,  be* 
ing  dilabled  from  proceeding,  are  eafily  made  prifoners.^ 

How  much  the  Indians  pride  themfelves  upon  being  adepts  In 
the  art  of  fcalping,  may  be  feen  by  the  following  (hort  anecdote 
refpeiling  two  favages,  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Johnfon: 

*  A  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Scunnionfa,  or  the  elk,  and  i 
Chippeway  Indian  of  the  name  of  Cark  Cark,  or  the  crow,  havinj 
met  at  a  council  of  war 'near  Crown  Point,  in  the  year.  I7J7>  were 
extolling  their  own  merits,  and  boafting  of  their  fuperiority  in  takinf 
fcalps.  The  Mohawk  contended  thht  h^  could  take  a  larger  fcalp 
than  the  Chippeway  warrior,  who  was  very  highly  offended,  anddc* 
fired  that  the  experiment  might  Be  made.  They  parted,  each  pur*! 
filing  a  different  route,  after  having  firft  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certaii! 
place,  on  a  particular  day,  when  a  council  was  to  be  held.  At  tbc| 
time  appointed  they  returned,  and  appeared  at  the  council.#  Tk 
Mohawk  laid  down  his  fcalp,  which  was  the  fkin  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  man  fluffed  with  fine  m^fs,  and  fewed  up  with  deers*  fincwsi 
and  the  eyes  faftened  in.  The  chiefs  expreffed  their  approbatioB» 
and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  great  and  brave  warrior.  The  Chippy* 
way  then  rofc,  and,  looking  earneftly  at  the  Mohawk,  defired  ih^ 
interpreter  to  tell  him  that  it  was  an  old  woman’s  fcalp,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  term  of  great  reproach,  and  called  to  one  of  his  fonsto 
bring  forward  his  fcalp  ;  when  inftantly  he  exhibited  to  their 
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the  comp^lcte  (kin  of  a  man,  ftufFed  with  down  feathers,  and  fewcd 
very  dote  with  deers’  finews.  7'he  chiefs  loaded  him  with  praife, 
and  unanimoufly  acknowledged  his  fuperiority.  The  Mohawk  war¬ 
rior,  fired  with  refentment,  withdrew  from  the  council,  meditating 
levenge;  and  as  W6n  as  he  faw  the  Chippeway  come  forth,  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  him,  and,  watching  a  convenient  opportunity,  difpaiched  him 
with  his  tomahawk,  rejoicing  that  he  had,  even  in  this  dallardljr 
manner,  ^t  rid  ofa  vidlorious  rival/ 

•  *  I 

The  author  having  been  adopted  among  the  Indians,  gives  a 
defeription  of  the  ceremony  ufed  upon  that  occalion,  which  we 
(hall  extraft  as  a  farther  fpecimen  of  the  work : 

<  A  feaft  is  prepared  of  dog’s  flefli  boiled  in  bear’s  greafe,  with 
buckle  berries,  of  which  it  is  expeded  every  one  (hould  heartily  par¬ 
take.  When  the  repaft  is  over,  the  war  fong  is  fung  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  ^  ^ 

*  Mailer  of  life,  view  us  well ;  we  receive  a  brother  warrior,  who 
*  appears  to  have  fenfe,  (hews  his'llrength  in  his  arm,  and  does  hot 
<  refufe  his  body  to  the  enemy.’ 

‘  After  the  war  fong,  if  the  perfon  does  not  difeover  any  ligns  of 
fear,  he  is  regarded  with  reverence  and^lleem ;  courage,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  favages,  being  confidered  not  only  as  indifpenfable,  but  as 
the  greateft  recommendation.  He  is  then  feated  on  a  beaver  robe, 
and  prefented  with  a  pipe  of  war  to  fmoke,  w'hich  is  put  round  to 
every  warrior,  and  a  wampum  belt  is  thrown  over  his  neck. 

*  The  calumet,  or  Indian  pipe,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  the 
Indians  ufuallyltnoke,  is  made  of  marble.  Hone,  or  clay,  cither  red, 
wMte,  or  black,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  nation;  but  the  red 
is  moiUy  ellcemed;  the-lcngth  of  the  handle  is  about  four  feet  and 
an  half,  and  made  of  ftrong  cane,  or  wood,  decorated  with  feathers 
of  various  colours,  with  a  number  of  twills  of  female  hair  interwoven 
indifferent  forms;  the  head  is  finely  polilhed;  two  wings  are  fixed  to 
it,  which  make  it  in  appearance  not  unlike  to  Mercury’s  wand.  This^ 
calumet  is  the  fymbol  of  peace;  and  the  favages  hold  it  in  fuch  elli- 
mation,  that  a  violation  of  any  treaty  where  it  his  been  introduced, 
should,  in  their  opinion,  be  attended  with  the  greateft  misfortunes. 

*  Wampum  is  of  feveral  colours,  but  the  white  and  black  are 

chiefly  ufed ;  the  former  is  made  of  the  inlide  of  the  conque,  or  clam- 
"lell;  the  latter  of  the  mufcle ;  both  are  worked  in  the  form  of  a 
)Dg  bead,  and  perforated  in  order  to  their  being  ftrung  on  leather,  ^ 
tnd  made  up  in  belts.  '  ^  ^ 

‘  Thefc  belts  are  for  various  purpofes :  when  a  council  is  held,  they 
ire  given  out  with  the  fpeeches,  and  always  proportioned  in  their 
ie,  and  the  number  of  the  rows  of  wampum  which  they  contain, 
j-the  idea  the  Indians  entertain  of  the  importance  of  the  meeting  ; 
ihey  frequently  confiil  of  both  colours.  1  hofe  given  to  Sir  William 
}ohnfon,  of  immortal  Indian  memory,  were  in  feveral  rows,  black  on 
fide,  and  white  in  the  middle  ;  the  white  being  placed  in  the 
fsntre  was  to  exprefs  peace,  and  that  the  path  between  them  was 
bir  arid  open.  Iii  the  centre  of  the  belt  was  tne  figure  of  a 
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diamond,  made  of  while  wampum,  which  the  Indians  call  the  comi» 
cil  fire. 

*  When  Sir  William  Johnfon*  held  a  treaty  with  the  fevages,  he 
took  the  belt  by  the  one  end,  while  the  Indian  chief  held  the  other: 
if  the  chief  had  any  thing  to  fay,  he  moved  his  hnger  along  the 
white  ilreak ;  if  Sir  William  had  any  thing  to  communicate,  he 
touched  the  diamond  in  the  middle. 

<  Thefe  belts  are  alfo  the  records  of  former  tranfaftions,  and  beinj 
worked  in  pariicular  forms,  are  eafily  decyphered  by  the  Indians,  and 
referred  to  in  every  treaty  with  the  white  people.  When  a  firing  o 
belt  of  wampum  is  returned,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  propofed  treaty  ii 
not  accepted,  and  the  negouation  is  at  an  end. 

*  But  to  return  from  this  digreffion.  When  the  pipe  has  gone 

round,  a  fweating-houfe  js  prepared  with  fix  long  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  pointed  at  the  top ;  it  is  then  covered  with  Ikins  and 
blankets  to  exclude  the  air ;  and  the  area  of  the  houfe  will  conub 
qfaly  three  perfons.  The  perfon  to  be  adopted  is  then  ftripped  naked, 
and  enters  the  hut  with  two  chiefs  ;  two  large  fiones  made  red  hot 
arc  brought  in,  and  thrown  on  the  ground ;  water  is  then  brought  b 
a  bark  di(h,  and  fprinkled  on  the  fiones  with  cedar  branches,  the 
fieam  arifing  from  which  puts  the  perfon  into  a  moft  profufe  perfpi* 
ration,  and  opens  the  pores  to  receive  the  other  part  of  the  ce¬ 
remony.  ^  , 

*  When  the  perfplration  is  at  the  height  he  quits  the  houfe,  anl 
jumps  into  the  water ;  immediately  on  coming  out  a  blanket  u 
thrown  over  him,  and  he  is  led  to  die  chiePs  hut,  where  he  under¬ 
goes  the  following  operation.  Being  extended  on  his  back,  the  chid 
draws  the  figure  he  intends  to  make  with  a  pointed  fiick,  dipped  ii 
water  in  which  gunpowder  has  been  difiblved  5  after  which,  with  tei 
needles  dipped  in  vermilion,  and  fixed  in  a  finall  wooden  &ame,  he 
pricks  the  delineated  parts ;  and  where  the  bolder  outlines  occur,  h( 
incifes  the  flelh  with  a  gun-flint ;  the  vacant  fpaces,  or  thofe  no! 
marked  with  vermilion,  arc  rubbed  in  with  gunpowder,  which  pro* 
duces  the  variety  of  red  and  blue  ;  the  wounds  are  then  feared  will 
pink  wood,  to  prevent  them  from  fettering. 

*  This  operation,  which  is  performed  at  intervals,  lafis  two  or  thiei 
days.  Every  morning  the  parts  are  waflied  with  cold  water,  in 
which  IS  infufed  an  herb  called  Pockqueefegan,  which  refcmblc 
Englilh  box,  and  is  mixed  by  the  Indians  with  the  tobacco  the] 
fmokc,  to  take  off  the  ftrength.  During  the  procefs,  the  war  fong 
are  fung,  accompanied  by  a  rattle  hung  round  with  hawk>bells 
called  cheffaquoy,  which  is  kept  ftiaking  to  fiifle  the  groans  fuel 
pains  muft  naturally  occafion.  upon  the  ceremony  being  completeti 
they  give  the  party  a  name ;  that  which  they  allotted  to  me  was 

or  Beaver. 


Death,  among  the  Indians,  is,  upon  many  occafions,  rathe 
fought  for  than  dreaded,  ^and  particularly  by  thofe  advanced 
years,  when  their  ftrength  and  adfivity  fail  them,  fo  that  the] 
cannot  hunt.  A  father  then  folicits  to  change  his  climate^ 
cording  to  the  Indian  mode  of  exprelEon ;  and  the  fon  cheerful;! 
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ifts  the  part  of  the  executioner,  and  puts  a  period  to  the  exiftencc 
of  his  parent : 

<  Among  the  northern  Chippcways/  fays  Mr.  Long,  «  when  the 
fether  of  a  family  feems  reludant  to  comply  with  the  ufual  cullom, 
and  his  life  becomes  burdenfome  to  himfelf  and  friends,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  obliged  to  maintain  him  with  the  labour  of  their  hands,  they 
propofc  to  him  the  alternative,  cither  to  be  put  on  Ihorc  on  fome 
1  ulaod,  with  a  fmall  canoe  and  paddles,  bows  and  arrows,  a  bowl  to 
drink  out  of,  and  there  run  the  rifquc  of  ftarving  ;  or  to  fuffer  death 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  manfully.  As  there  are  few  in- 
ftanccs  where  the  latter  is  not  preferred,  I  lhall  relate  the  ceremony 
pradifed  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

*  A  fweating-houfe  is  prepared  in  the  fame  form  as  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  adoption ;  and  whilil  the  perfon  is  under  this  preparatory 
trial,  the  family  are  rejoicing  . that  the  Maftcr  of  Life  •  has  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  difpofing  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  fending  them  to  a  better  country,  where  th^  will  be  renovated, 
and  hunt  again  with  all.  the  vigour  of  youth.  They  then  fmokc  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  have  their  dog  feall :  they  alfo  ling  the  grand  me¬ 
dicine  fong,  as  follows : 

Wa  baguarmtffey  Kitchee  Mannitoo  kaygait  wkinnor  ntjhinnorbay 

*  ojty  kee  candan  bapadgty  hi  zargetoone  ntjhinnorbmy  mornoocb  ktt  tar» 

*  Pffan  noc^y  keen  aighter^  O,  eUpendan  uijbinnorbay  mornoocb  toixt^arcb 

*  Hueeii  ojey  mijhcoot  pockan  tunnockay.^^T\iQ  Mailer  of  Life  gives 

*  courage.  It  is  true  aU  Indians  know  that  he  loves  us,  and  we  now 

*  give  our  father  to  him,  that  he  may  find  himfelf  young  in  another 

*  country,  and  be  able  to  hunt.* 

*  The  fongs  and  dances  are  renewed,  and  the  eldell  fon  gives  his 
Faher  the  death>ilroke  with  a  tomahawk :  .they  then  take  the  body, 
H^hkh  they  paint  in  the  belt  manner,  and  bury  it  witii  the  war  wea- 
)ons,  making  a  bark  hut  to  cover  the  grave,  to  prevei^t  the  wild  ani- 
nals  from  difiurbing  iu* 

The  Indian  mode  of  courtflalp  appears  to  be  very  flngular : 

*  When  an  Indian  wifhes  to  take  a  wife,  and  fees  one  to  his  mind, 
le  applies  to  the  father  of  lihe  girl,  and  aiks  his  confent  in  the  follow- 
Dg  words: 

.  Noe^  cunner  kee  dartmjfey  kee  damsfs  nee  zargeyyar  kakaygo^  O 
ttrwar^ardoojpn  sawwcen  feccan  •weettey  gammat  ottertajf^  memarjis 

meemorP* - ^  Father,  I  love  your  daughter ;  will  you  give  her  to 

me,  that  the  fmall  roots  of  her  heart  may  entangle  with  mine,  fo 
that  the  ftrongeft  wind  that  blows  (hall  never  feparate  them.’ 

*  If  the  father  approves,  an  interview  is  appointed,  for  which  the 
over  prepares  by  perfpiration  ;  he  then  comes  into  her  prefence,  fits 
lown  on  the  ground,  and  fmokes  h^'  pipe :  during  the  time  of  fmbk- 

he  keeps  throwing  fmall  piec^  s  of  wood,  of  about  an  inch  in 


*  This  is  the  appellation  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  Deity.— R; 
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length,  at  her,  one  by  one,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred.  As  many 
as  me  can  catch  in  a  bark  bowl,  fo  many  prefents  her  lover  mad 
make  to  her  father,  which  he  confiders  as  payment  for  his  daughter. 
The  young  warrior  then  gives  a  feaft,  to  which  he  invites  all  the 
family ;  when  the  feall  is  done,  they  dance  and  fing  their  war  fongs. 
The  merriment  being  over,  the  mutual  prefents  exchanged  between 
the  lover  and  her  relations,  the  father  covers  them  w  ith  a  beaver  robe, 
and  gives  them  likewife  a  new  gun  and  a  birch  canoe,  with  which  the 
ceremony  ends.  . 

*  When  the  French  became  mailers  of  Canada,  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  favages  was  very  fantaftical. 

‘  hen  a  lover  wiftied  his  millrefs  to  be  informed  of  his  affeftion, 
he  procured  an  interview  with  her,  which  was  always  at  night,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  fome  of  her  friends :  this  was  conducted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

*  He  entered  the  ^wigwam,  the  door  of  which  was  commonly  a 
fkin,  and  went  up  to  the  hearth,  on  which  fome  hot  coals  were  burn¬ 
ing  ;  he  then  lighted  a  flick  of  w^ood,  and  approaching  his  miftrefs, 
pulled  her  three  times  by  the  nofe  to  awaken  her ;  this  was  done 
with  decency,  and  being  the  cuilom,  the  fquaw  did  not  feel  alarmed 
at  the  liberty.  This  ceremony,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  was  con¬ 
tinued  occalionally  for  t^o  months,  both  parries  behaving,  during 
the  time,  in  all  other  refpeds,  with  the  greatfefl  circumfpeftion. 

*  The  moment  ftie  becomes  a  wife  (he  lofes  her  liberty,  and  is  an 
obfequious  (lave  to  her  hufband,  who  never  lofes  fight  of  his  prero¬ 
gative.  Wherever  he  goes  (he  mull  follow,  and  durfl  not  venture  to 
mcenfc  him  by  a  refufal,  knowing  that  ^if  (he  neglcds  him,  extreme 
punilhment,  if  not  death,  enfues.  The  chief  liberty  he  allows  her  is 
to  dance  and  (ing  in  his  company,  and  is  feldoin  known  to  take  any 
more  notice  of  her  than  of  the  mofl  indifferent  perfon:  while  (he  is 
obliged  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life,  which  cuftom  Tor  infenlibility 
enabici  her  to  do  with  the  utmofl  checrfulnefs.^ 

Some  wTiters,  in  order  to  fupport  a  favourite  theory  refpeil- 
ing  the  formation  of  man,  have  aflerted  that  the  Americans  have 
no  beards.  This  idea  Mr.  Long  abfolutely  contradi£ls,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  entirely  void  of  foundation.  Speaking  of 
the  Lore t to  Indians,  who  are  properly  of  the  nation  of  the 
Hurons,  he  fays, 

*  With  regard  to  their  beards,  though  they  are  fcarcely  vifible, 
they  have  them  in  common  with  all  the  tribes  of  favages;  but 
havin  an  averfion  to  excrefcences,  they  carefully  pluck  out  every 
hair  from  the  upper  jaw  and  chin  wdih  brafs  wire,  which  they  twill 
together  in  the  form  of  pincers  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  traders 
carry  out  that  article  ot  commerce  for  this  exprefs  purpofe. 

*  Baron  de  la  Hontan  feems  to  have  been  ipuch  miflaken  when,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  favages,  he  fays  that  they  have  no  beards.  Lord 
Kalms  was  alfo’in  the  fame  error  when  he  alTcrted  there  is  not  a  Angle 
hair  on  an  Indian^s  body,  excepting  the  eyclafties,  eyebrows,  and 
hair  of  the  head,  and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  beard. 

•  •  8  ■  "  ■  *  This 
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•This  obfervation  Mr.  James  Adair  remarks  is  utterly  void 
foundation,  as  can  be  ^tiefted  by  all  who  have  had  any  cominunica- 
tion  with  them  ;  and  Major  Robert  Rogers,  who  certainly  knew  thc^ 
Indians  as  well  at  any  man,  fays  that  they  totally  deproy  their  beards 
which  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  tiiat  they  arc  nut  naturally  imbarhts? 

Thefe  Traivels,  which  are  entertaining,  contain  a  great  num- 
lier  of  curious  particxilars  refpedting  the  North-America  In¬ 
dians,  and  will  be  of  the  utmoft  utility  to  thofe  who  may  be 
dcfirous  of  carrying  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  thofe  fa- 
vage  people.  The  Indian  vocabulary  added,  and  the  (ketch  of 
die  weftern  countries  of  Canada  prefixed  to  it,  render  it  ftill 
more  intefefting. 


Art.  II.  T})e  Natural  Htjiory  of  Eaft  Tartary ;  traced  through 
the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.  Publtjhed  at  Peterfburgh  by  the 
Academy  of  i^ciences  ;  and  rendered  into  Englijh  from  the  French 
Tranjlation  by  Wiliiam  Radc'iffe^  A*  B.  of  Oriel  ^.ollege^  Oxford. 
pp.  199.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Richardfon.  London,  1789. 

TJN'DER  the  title  of  Eaft  Tartary  this  author  feems  to 
r  comprehend  not  only  the  ancient  Crimea,  but  Little  Tar¬ 
tary.  According  to  his  account,  it  is  fituated  between  the 
45th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude,*  and  between  the  50th 
and  55th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude.  We  fufpeif,  however,  that 
the  extent  of  its  latitude  is  greater,  "by  more  than  one  degree. 
Indeed,  the  fev'^ral  countries  denprninated  Tartary,  with  diltiii- 
guifliing  appellations,  are. very  imperfectly  delineated  by  geo¬ 
graphers  ;  and'  we  had  little  reafon  to  expect  fo  minute  an 
^count  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  any  of  them  as  is  given  in  the 
treatife  now  before  us;  the  author  of  which  appears  to  have 
examined  the  country  with  great  attention.  He  diftinguifl:?i 
it  into  the  level  and  the  mountainous  parts,  deferibing  the  ge¬ 
neral  face  of  the  country  in  each,  with  the  varieties  ot  the  foil, 
ind  the  different  fofiUs  which  have  been  difeovered.  7'he  hills 
near  the  ruins  of  Cherfon  are  compofed  entirel)fcof  thin  ftrata  of 
Ijrge  and  fmall  broken  (hells  of  the  genus  Anomites.  The 
iitrfece  of  thofe  mountains  is  covered  with  a  roddilh  martial 
day.  In  fome  places  is  found  the  calcareous  foflil  farina ;  and 
^  their  feet,  in  the  chinks  of  the  (tones,  a  quantity  of  decom- 
pofed  fulphureous  pyrites,  changed  into  a  clear  grey  fubftance, 
^th  fome  bright  friable  particles,  refembling  filver.  Some 
►ieces  of  thefe  pyrites  are  covered  with  fulphur  in  powder, 
^ers  with  martial  vitriol,  which  is  ufed  in  tanning,  in  the 
'l^ufeCture  of  ink,  and  in  pharmacy.  Even  the  (tones  con- 
dn  fer/uginous  particles,  and,  being  flriped  with  white  veins 
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The  animals  of  Eaft  Tartaty,  with  the  exception  of  thofe 
found  in  the  furrounding  feas,  are  chiefly  of  the  fame  fpecies  as 
in  the  other  fouthern  countries  of  RdBa.  The  author  enu. 
merates  the  various  fpecies,  and  mentions  the  diflri^  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  found. 

We  ihall  flnilh  our  account  of  this  produ£lion  with  a  fhoit 
extract  from  the  conclufion  of  it : 

•  Of  noxious  iniefts  only  two  forts  are  known  in  Eaft  Tartary,  and 
thofe  are  common  in  the  other  fouthern  countries  of  Ruflia ;  to  wit, 
the  tarantula,  and  the  fcolopendra  morfitans.  The  firft  is  met  with 
in  fabterraneous  holes,  chiefly  in  the  plains  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Salghir,  and  in  the  peninfula  of  Kcrtfch.  The  latter  is  fcen, 
though  rardy,  upon  tlie  ceilings  and  roofs  of  houfes.  But  we  have 
few  inftances  of  their  biting,  and  the  inhabitants  are  without  appre- 
heofions  on  their  Recount;  thefe  countries  being,  in  that  refpe^,  like 
thofe  of  Aftracan,  where,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  tarantulas, 
the  eifeds  of  their  bite  are  by  no  means  equal  to  thofe  fo  frequent  ia 
the  fouthem%ountries  of  Europe. 

‘  Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dnieper,  gnats  are  very  rare 
in  Eaft  Tartary,  which  in  this  refpedl  is  different  from  the  other 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

^  Bugs  and  moths  have  never  been  feen  in  the  hoqfes^ 

*  Reviewing,  then,  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  country,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  acquifition  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  empire  of, 
Ruflia.  It  produces,  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  not  only  the 
neceflaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life ;  induftry  and  encouragement  may 
bring  thefe  to  perfedtion  ;  and  the  farmer,  the  planter,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  when  fettled  in  Eaft  Tartary,  may  obtain  from  endeavour,  and 
almoft  from  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth,  the  moft  eflen* 
tial  advantages,  and  moft  luxurious  gmifications.*- 

We  cannot  perufe  this  account  of  Eaft/Tartarv  without  ob- 
ferving  how  bountifully  Nature  has  compenfiited  tne  inhabitants 
for  the  defers  of  their  political  lituation.  Should  they  Qver 
enjoy  liberty,  and  thofe  refinements  which  the  arts  and  fcienccs 
intr^uce,  they  might  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  happielt 
nations  on  the  globe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ambition  of  their 
imperial  fovereign  might  well  be  confined  to  the  northern  (hores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 


^HERE  is  a  fafhion  in  ftudies,  as  well  as  in  drefs  and 
other  things ;  and  particular  branches  of  fcience,  whether 
theological,  moral,  philoiophical,  or  political,  do  at  certain 
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Art.  III.  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Authority  and  various  Ufe  cf 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Stennety  D.  Dm  8vo.  5s. 
boards.  Cadell.  London,  1790. 
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times  engage  the  general  attention  of  literary  men.  In  tfj6 
former  part  of  the  prefent  century  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures,  were  the  favourite  topics 
rf  the  moft  eminent  divines ;  and  the  prefs  teemed  with  one 
» excellent  volume  after  another  on  the  fubje£t.  Of  late  the  puf- 
liiits  of  the  greateft  names  in  the  theological  world  have  been 
dire^ed  to  different  objects ;  and  they  have  employed  their  time 
and  talents  in  the  elucidation  of  other  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
i^em.  As  the  caufe  of  divine  revelation  is  of  unfpeakable 
importance  to  mankind,  we  were  pleafed  to  fee  a  volume  dc- 
figned  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  beft  interefts. 
For  though  the  former  champions  drove  the  hoft  of  infidels  off 
the  field,  and  completely  defeated  them,  fo  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  collect  an  army  \  yet  there  has  appeared  a  fucceflion 
of  needy  adventurers,  who  have  carried  on  a  pdrtifan  war ;  op- 
pofition  to  them  becomes  a  neceflary  meafure.  There  is 
another  happy  effeft  of  new  books:  befides  the  information 
which  they  convey,  they  warm  the  mind  with  the  love  of  the 
fobjeil ;  they  ftimulate  the  reader  to  examine  it  with  greater 
attention,  and  engage  him  to  perufe  what  has  been  before 
written  on  the*  fame  theme.  He  who  by  the  reading  of  this 
volume  (hall  be  influenced  to  extend  his  refearches,  and  to  look 
over  what  has  come  from  the  pens  of  Leland,  Lardner,  Calamy, 
Bennet,  and  of  Beaufobre,  Lampius,  Vernet,  and  other  foreign 
divines,  will  reap  a  golden  harveft.- 

Dr.  Stennet  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  feriptures ;  he 
determines  the  lacred  canon  ;  and  (hews  by  what  means  it  was 
fixed.  He  then  inquires  into  the  nature  of  infpiration,  and, 
following  nearly  the  fentiments  and  manner  of  Doddridge  in 
his'EfTay  on  Infpiration,  he  confiders  it  in  three  points  of  view, 
under  the  names  of  infpiration  of fupertnUndency^  of  elevation^  and 
of  fugge^ion.  To  prove  the  infpiration  of  the  New  Teftament 
he  obferves,  that  the  fa£ls  recorded  are  credible :  it  is  reafonablc 
to  expeSt  that  they  (hould  be  committed  to  writing :  this  could 
not  be  done  lo  as  to  anfwer  the  falutary  end  defigned  without  ex¬ 
traordinary  divine  aid.  Such  aid  was  promifed  to  the  apoftles; 
and  they  affirmed  that  it  was  granted  to  them.'  This  was  uni- 
verfally  admitted  by  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  continues  to 
be  acknowledged  to  the  prefent  time.  Befides,  the  books  have 
evident  internal  charafters  of  divine  revelation.  From  the  in- 
i^ration  of  the  New  Teftament  he  proves  the  infpiration  of  the 
Old. 

He  then  goes  on  to  (hew  the  ufe  of  the  feriptures  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  individuds.  It  is  of  fervice  to  mankind  in 
general  by  removing  fome  of  the'  moft  perplexing  doubts  that 
Earafs  the  mind  i  and  befides  affords  no  fmall  aififtance  to  hiftory, 

philofophy, 
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Ailofophy,  policy,  and  morality.  In  regard  to  individuals,  the 
facred  fcripture  enlightens  the  underftanding,  convinces  the 
judgment,  comforts  the  heart,  renews  the  attedions,  and  go¬ 
verns  the  life  of  every  fmccre  Chriftian. 

Some  of  the  objedions  of  infidels  againft  the  fcriptures  arc 
confidered ;  and  Dr.  Stennet  (hews  that  the  pretended  impolE^ 
bility  of  a  divine  revelation  is  totally  without  foundation ;  that 
its  not  being  univerfal  derogates  not  from  its  authority;  and 
diat  the  peculiarity  and  abftriifenefs  of  fome  of  its  doiVrines  arc 
infufficient  reafons  for  reje<Sing  it.  Particular  objeftions  arc 
afterwards  confidered,  and  fatisfaftory  anfwers  are  propofed.  It* 
is  (hewn  that  the  New  Teftament  is  fuperior  to  all  other  fy ftems 
which  pretend  to  be  revelations  from  God;  that  it  is  the  teft 
by  which  all  opinions  in  religion  fliould  be  tried  and  finally  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  that  it  (hall  furmoi^nt  all  oppofition,  and  effec9ii- 
ally  attain  the  great  ends  of  its  publication.  It  ought  on  no 
account,  he  proves,  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  moft  ferious  and  attentive  regards  from  all  who 
poflefs  it.  The  Do£lor  concludes  with  fome  ufeful  counfels  to 
his  readers  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  underftand  the  fcriptures, 
and  to^enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it ;  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  ufc 
in  producing  a  fuitable  difpofitlon  and  temper ;  to  inftru(^  others 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  from  it ;  and  to 
be  grateful  to  God  for  fo  valuable  a  gift. 

b  rom  this  abftradl  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Stennet  appears  to  have  defigned 
it  not  for  adepts  in  theology,  but  for  the  plain  unlettered  be¬ 
liever.  The  literary  man  will  meet  with -nothing  new;  and 
eager  curiofity  will  go  away  ungratified.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  bat  juftice  due  to  the  Doilor  to  fay,  that  he  has  felefted  many 
ufeful  hints,  and  has  prefented  themi  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  If 
the  reader  does  not  meet  with  any  thing  that  is  uncommon  or 
profound,  he  will  not  be  difgufted  with  what  is  low  and  trifling. 
The  Doftor  goes  on  in  one  e  ven  tenor  of  good  fenfc ;  and  if  he 
fcarcely  ever  rifes  into  the  regions  of  the  fublime,  he  never  finks 
into  the  mean,  impertinent,  and  contemptible.  '  Plain  people, 
Iwhocompofe  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  mankind,  will. find  it  a 
ufeful  treatife ;  and  it  will  convey  to  them  a  falutary  portion  of 
loiowledge  to  which  they  were  before  ftrangers. 

The  volume  is  written  in  what  Dr.  Blair  and  other  rhetori¬ 
cians  would  call  the  neat  and  in  fome  palfagesMt  rifes  to 
elegant.  We  were  difgufted  with  the  ufe  of  the  vrox^play 
tcpeatedly  occurring,  e.g.  ‘  to  play  the  truth  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,*  It  furprifed'us  to  find  a  metaphor  from  a  game  at 
cards,  which  auftere  diflenting  theologues  were  wont  to  call  the 
books.  The  Doctor  ufes  the  word  pojfefs  in  a  Angular 

manner. 
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manner,  which  is  not  authorifed  by  the  rules  of  purity  in  Englldi 
grammar.  It  is  to  this  effed :  ‘  I  poj/efs  you  of  a  thing,*  for 
7  pui  you  in  poflTeflion.  Even  in  the  title-page  the  Doftor  has 
broken  Prifcian’s  head.  Various  ujt  is  certainly  not  Engli{h« 
yarious  requires  a  fubftantivc  in  the  plural  number. 

We  are  forry  to  be  obliged  to  remark  that  the  price  of  the 
performance  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  Here  is  a  Angle 
o6lavo  volume,  under  300  pages,  advertifed  at  Ave  (hillings  in 
boards.  On  fome  fubje^h  a  writer  might  plead  a  fufficient  ex- 
cufe  i  but  when  a  gendeman  publiflies  profeAedly  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  only  fays  what  has  been  often  faia  before,  he 
ought  not  to  give  a  niggardly  pennyworth  to  the  public.  Some¬ 
times  needy  people  write  religious  books  as  a  mode  of  begging, 
and  a(k  twice  as  much  for  them  as  they  (hould ;  but  that  is  not 
the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance;  and  therefore  evil-minded 
people  may  be  apt  to  fay  that  the  Doctor  makes  a  gain  of  god- 
linefs,  and  that  whilft  he  is  anxioufly  concerned  to  promote  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  happinefs  of  man,  he  does  not  forget 
bimjilf. 


Art.  IV.  Analyfts  Mquationum.  Audion  Guil.  Hales^  D.  D. 
Coll.  S.  Trin.  Dublin.  Socio.  pp.  248.  Small  4to.  9s.  fewed. 
Hill,  Dublin.  1784. 


^HE  prefent  work  has  no  claim  to  originality;  but,  as  a 
^  compilation,  it  has  confiderable  merit.  The  author,  has 
availed  himfclf  of  the  lateft  and  beft  productions  on  the  fubjed 
of  equations  which  have  appeared,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  on  the  continent :  his  materials  are  ample,  and  his  arrange¬ 
ment  and  feleCtion  feem  on  tlie  whole  judicious.  He  is  con- 
eife,  though  commonly  pcrfpicuous.  But  his  examples  are  not 
alwajrs  the  mod  happy,  or  his  folutions  diftineuifhed  for  their 
elegance.  Indeed,  he  feems  to  copy  too  clofely  the  manner  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Simpfon,  whofe  treatife  on  algebra  contains 
much  matter,  though  deftitute  of  the  order  and  beauty  fo  re- 
quifite  in  an  elementary  work.  Dr.  Hales  frequently  intro¬ 
duces  (hort  indications  of  the  principal  difeoveries  made  in  ana- 
lyAs,  with  references  to  the  more  eminent  writers  on  the  fubjeft; 
a  plan  which  is  highly  commendable.  It  relieves  the  fatigue 
of  intenfe  inveAigation,  and  conveys  plcaAng  and  ufeful  in- 
ftruClion. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  Arft,  after  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  of  equations  and  illuftrating  it  by  exampl^ 
delivers  the  general  rules  for  their  reduction.  Quadratic 
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equations  are  then  confidered,  and  very  properly  didinguifhed 
into  four  forms ;  though  moft  algebraifts,  following  Lucas  dc 
Burgo,  reckon  only  three  forms.  A  number  of  phylical 
problems  and  numerical  queftions  are  fubjoincd^  which  exhibit 
the  application  cf  the  formulae  The  method  of  extraAing  the 
fquare  root  of  a  compound  furd  quantity  is  next  introduced, 
and  the  firft  part  clorfes  with  an  inveftigation  of  the  famous  bi¬ 
nomial  theorem,  invented  by  Briggs,  and  redifcovcred  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  Dr.  Hales  derives  it  from  a  lemma  of  Landen’s,^ 
which  is  really  founded  on  induction  only  though  fomewhat 
difguifed,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  docs  not  furnifh  the 
neateft  inveftigation.  A  number  of  examples  arc  fubjoined 
which  illuftrate  the  application  of  the  theorem. 

The  fecond  part  teaches  how^  to  obtain  the  final  equation 
from  two  or  more  intermediate  ones.  A  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  problems  are  introduced.  The  method  of  exterminating 
furds  is  alfo  explained.  He  next  treats  of  indeterminate  quef* 
tions;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  lameft  part  of  the  book.  Dr.Hales 
follows  Dodfon  too  clofely  on  the  fubjeft.  The  cleareft  iolu- 
tions  may  be  derived  from  continued  fraiiions^  which  arc  dif- 
cuffed  by  Euler,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  in  his  Elemens  ePAigebni 
a  work  didated  by  that  great  man  in  old  age  and  blindncfe. 
Dr.  Hales  adds  a  few  diophantine  queftions  j  but  the  mode  of 
inveftigation  is  different  in  each.  A  curious  paper  has  appeared 
in  the  lecond  volutne  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  which  exhibits  the  regular  and  uniform  Applica¬ 
tion  of  one  fimplc  principle.'  "  . 

The  third  part  treats  of  equations  in  general.  After  fomc 
preliminary  obfervations  with  refpeft  to  their  genefis,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  afeertain  the  properties  of  the  co-efficients,  ^and  the 
%ns  of  the  terms.  ‘  AflUme,  fays  he,  x  x  x »  r, 

•  &c.  and  tranfpofing  x — ^  =  x — b^Oy  x — r  =-<?,  &c.  the 
^  continual  multiplication  of  thefc  fimple  equations  will  gene- 
‘  rate  the  quadratic,  cubic,  &c.’  But  if  x=(7,  by  and  c\  it 
muft  neceilarily  follow  that  by  and  c  are  all  equal.  To  fay 
tliat  the  X  prefixed  to  the  a  is  different  from  that  prefixed  to  the 
by  to  the  Cy  &c.  is  either  abfurd,  or  fuppofes  the  inveftigation  to 
be  already  made.  This  ftrahge  overfight  is  committed  by  all 
the  algebraifts.  The  accurate  method  of  inveftigation  Teems  to 
he  this:  the  expreffions  x— x — by  and  x  — »r,  when  multiplied 

x^—a  1  -^ab  1 

together,  produce  the  exprclfion,  — .ifx*  -f^rrx — abci 

but  if  the  faftor  x— <2  vanifh,  the  cubic  expreflion  will  become 
^Oy  or  if  X  be  fuppofed  the  feveral  terms  of  the  refult  will 

deftroy  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  fador  x-— 

the 
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Ae  cubic  expfeflion  will  vanifh;  and  thus  whether  hy  or  t 
be  fubftituted . for  Xy  the  equation  will  obtain. — ^ — Dr.  Hales 
confiders  at  great  length  the  properties  of  the  roots,  of  their 
figns,  of  .  the  fum  of  their  different  powers,  and  the  various 
transformation  of  equations ;  the  refolution»  of  equations  that 
Kavc  equal  rwts,  and  the  method  of  difeovering  divifors.  Cubic 
equations  are  next  difeufled  fully  and  perfpicuoufly;  their  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  the  inveftigation  of  Cardan’s  theorem,  and  its  ap. 
(dteation;  the  extradlion  of  the  cube  root  of  the  impoflible  bi. 
nomial,  and  its  application  to  the  irreducible  cafe.  The  folution 
by  feriefes  is  then  explained,  and  fhofe  of  Ronayne,  Nicole, 
Clalraut,  and  Hutton,  inveftigated.  De  Cartes’  method  of 
biquadratics  is  fhewn,  and  alfo  that  of  Euler.  He  now  inquires 
ibto  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  equations,  and  concludes  by  ex- 
|Jaining  the  various  modes  of  approximating  to  their  values ; 
and  this  fubjeft,  the  moft  important  in  the  doctrine  of  equa¬ 
tions,  is  treated  fully  and  ably. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article  without  exprefling  a  regret  that^ 
Aough  many  excellent  treatifes  have  appeared  on  the  fubjedl  of 
algebra.  Acre  is  none  which  examines  the  principles  with  me- 
taphyfical  accuracy.  Clearnefs,  fimplicity,  and  beauty,  won¬ 
derfully  recommend  the  analyfis  of  the  ancients.  That  of  the 
moderns  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  a  certain  perfpicuiiy  and  elegance, 
and  polTeflies  many  peculiar  and  important  advantages.  Our 
reafonings  about  quantities  are  facilitated  by  regarding  them  as 
numbers ;  the  language  of  charadlers  is  addreifed  to  the  eye,  and 
infinitely  more  perfeA  than  that  of  words  ;  each  ftep  is  fixed; 
we  can  paufe,  and  again  refume  the  inveftigation ;  and  the  un- 
derftanding,  not  oppreflfed  by  the  memory,  or  by  the  retrofpec- 
tive  view,  is  enabled  to  exert  its  whole  force.  But  algebraifts, 
conlcious  of  the  truth  of  Aeir  operations,  have  only  been  eager 
to  pufti  forward,  and  liave  difeovered  little  foHcitude  about  the 
iblidky  of  the  foundations,  or  the  elegance  of  the  fiiperftruifure. 
Hence  Aofe  feeming  inconfiftencies  and  paiadoxes,  and  that 
uncouth,  forbidding  appearance.  In  fadf,  the  rules  are  deduced 
by  inference ;  what  takes  place  in  one  combination  will  alfo 
extend  to  every  oAer  combination.  But  fuch  rules  are  ob- 
vioufly  totally  inapplicable  to  Ample  quantities.  Thus  the 
quantity  <7,  when  alone,,  is  not  afte<2ed  at  all  by  prefixing  the 
figns  4"  or  — which  have  abfolutely  no  meaning  in  Aat  cafe. 

however,  a  is  combined  with  another  quantity,  the  plus  or 
wtinus  will  become  fignificant.  When  ^  -f-  i  is  multiplied  by 
Ac  produ<5t  is  and  when  a — b  is  mul¬ 

tiplied  by  c — dy  Ac  produft  is  ac—ad — bc^bd.  In  boA  thefe 
cafes  bdy  which  refults  from  the  multiplication  of  the  fimplo 
quantities  k  and  dy  is  additive  y  and  we  Aence  infer  that,  in 

every 
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comhtnatkn  the  produft  of  two  pofitive  or  of  two  negative 
component  parts  is  additive,  or  pofitive.  This  method  of  rea- 
foning  fliould  be  extended  through  the  whole.  Impoflible  ex- 
preflions  originate  from  the  attempt  to  extend  rules  to  cafes 
where  they  are  totally  inapplicable.  The  fame  takes  place  m 
geometry,  when  the  limits  a  problem  are  not  affigned  in  the 
conftruftion.  Theexpreffion  or  the  figure  indicates  the  in¬ 
congruous  circumftances. 

In  the  arithmetic  of  impolHble  quantities  a  concealed  analogy 
often  leads  to  ufeful  refults.  Profeflbr  Playfair '  has  cohfidered 
diis  fubjeft  fully  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  publiftied  in  the 
'Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1778. — We  have  a  wide  field  on 
which  we  would  gladly  expatiate ;  but  we  have  already  perhaps 
encroached  on  our  reader’s  pat;ience« 


^HE  true  fpint  of  Ilhmael  never  appeared  more  remarkably 
^  than  in  this  difeourfe.  Dr.  Prieftley’s  hand  is  againft  every 
man ;  and  if  his  weapons  do  not  prove  deadly,  it  is  not  from 
any  want  of  willingnefs  in  him  who  wields  them,  but  of  ftrengdu 
He  begins  with  attacking  a  formidable  heft,  49th,  50th,  of 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  charges  them  with  abetting  idolatry  by 
their  worfbip  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  as  being,  in  confequence  of 
this,  in  a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of  heathefis.  In  order  to 
redrefs  this  evil,  the  ftudents  of  the  New  College  at  Hackney 
are  to  fally  forth  arnied  cap-^a-pee^  and  to  bring  the  world  into 
fubjeftion  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Prieftley,  Bellham,  and  Lind- 
fey,  The  Dodlor  appears  as  confident  of  fuccefs  as  John  Boc- 
edd,  the  Anabaptiftof  Munfter,  after  he  had  been  proclaimed 
king  in  Zion,  who  feht  out  twelve  men  to  convert  the  nations  ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  iflue  of  their  endeavours 
will  be  precifely  the  fame.  After  attacking  this  immenfe  body^ 
he  advances  to  battle  againft  the  Church  of  England :  he  mak^ 
a  furious  charge  on  the  two  univerfities ;  he  (hoots  an  arrow  or 
two  in  pajf'ant  at  kings  and  courtiers ;  and,  after  an  ideal  vic¬ 
tory  over  all  his  foes,,  he  fits  down  witli  placid  fatisfa(SBon  in 
.the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  a  Socinian  millennium,  which  is 
foon  to  commence. 

A  prayer. 


9^  Bijbop  of  St.  Davids s  Char^i^ 

A  pni)"cr,  delivered  on  the  occafion  by  Mr.  Belfham,  is  futji 
joined*  Unfortunately  the  preacher  and  the  author  of  tht 
prayer  did  not  compare  notes  befo»'e  they  came  into  the  pulpit 
and  the  defle ;  for  while  Dr.  Prieftley  bewails  the  prefent  era  as 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  darknefs  of  paganifm,  Mr.  BeKham  is 
£idl  of  bleffing  for  the  knowledge,  the  free  inquiry,  the  philan- 
thropy,  aikd  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  times,'  which  give  this 
age,  iu  hi;>  *  lew,  a  decided  fuperiority  to  every  preceding  oqe, 
According  to  him  the  world  \vzs  in  grofe  darknefs  until  now. 
Independent  of  this,  Mr.  Bellham’s  forte  does  not  lie  in  com. 
poling  prayers.  I'he  fentences  are  long  and  intricate,  the  Ian. 
giiage  cold  and  philofophical,  and  there  is  a  manifeft  want  of 
plainnefs,  litnplicity,  energy,  and  devotion.  Whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  compilers  df  our  liturgy,  they  arc  well  qualified  to 
be  his  mailers  in  this  fcience. 

I 

Art.  VI.  The  Charge  of  Samuel^  Lord  Bijhop  of  St.  Davids^ 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Dioceft^  delivered  at  the  Primary  Vifitation  In 
the  Tear  pp.  •  4to.  is.  6d.  Raikes,  Gloucefter; 

Robfon,  London.  1791* 

''^n^HEN  a  perfon  has  acquired  fo  eminent  a  chara£ler  in  the 
literary  world' as  the  Bilhop  of  St.  David’s,  every  publi- 
cation  which  comes  abroad  in  his  name,  excites  a  high  degree  of 
expectation  of  fomething  uncommonly  excellent.  In  the  pre. 
lent  cafe  we  arc  not  difappointed ;  on  the  contrary,  our  ex- 
pe(^tions,  high  as  they  were,  are  gratilied  and  exceeded^  The 
charge  is  truly  mafterly.  It  is  mfficult  to  feleCl  a  quotation 
from  a  work  which  is  fo  good  in  every  part.  We  wilh  our 
leaders  to  perufe  the  whole ;  and  in  a  particular  manner  recom* 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  clergy  of  our  church.  And  vre 
coincide  entirely  in  opinion  with  this  relpeClable  prelate,  that  if 
the  doClrine  delineated  and  enforced  in  this  charge  were 
preached  in  every  pulpit,  and  fupported  by  landity  of  life  in 
the  preacher,  ‘  our  churches  would  b^  thronged,  while  the  mo-| 

*  ralixing  Unitarian  would  be  left  to  read  his  dull  weekly  le(Surci 
‘  to  the  walls  of  his  deferted  conventicle;  and  the  field  preacher 
‘  would  bellow  unregarded  to  the  wlldernefs.^ 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  Df» 
Horfley’s  charge.  Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the  uvo 
following  maxims,  ‘  That  the  I^ty,  the  more  illiterate  efpe- 

*  ciall^,  have  little  concern  with  the  mjrfteries  of  revealed  reli- 

*  gion,  provided  they  be  attentive  to  its  duties  and  the  other, 
which,  fays  he,  ‘  I  never  hear  without  extreme  concern  fro® 

*  the  lips  of  a  divine,  cither  from  the  publit  or  in  familiar 

*  converfation. 
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«  convcrfatiop ;  namely.  That  praftical  religion  and  morality 
c  are  one  and  the  fatne  thing;  that  moral  duties  conftitute  the 
«  whole,  or  by  far  the  better  part,  of  prailical  Chriftianity/ 

lie  proceeds  thus : 

<  Both  thefe  maxians  are  erroneous.  Both,  as  far  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  mini  ft  ry  of  tlie  wotd.  The 
firft  moft  abfurdly  feparates  pradlice  from  the  motives  of  pradlice* 
The  fjcond,  adopting  that  reparation,  reduces  pra^ical  ChrilKanity 
to  heathen  virtue;  and  the  two,  taken  together,  have  much  contri¬ 
buted  to  diveft  eur  fermons  of  the  genuine  fpirit  and  favour  of 
iChrirtianity,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mere  moral  eflays;  in  which 
moral  duties  are  enforced,  not  as  indeed  they  might  be  to  good  pur- 
pofeby  fcriptural.  motives,  but  by  fuch  arguments  as  no  where  ap- 
ir  to  fo  much  advantage  as  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  moraliits, 
are  quite  out  of  their  place  in  the  pulpit.  The  rules  delivered 
lay  be  obferved  to  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  teacher, 
lat  the  fyftem  chiefly  in  .requeft  with  thofe  who  feem  the  moft  in 
larncll  in  this  ftrain  of  preaching  is  the  ftridt,  but  imprafticable,  un- 
:ial,  fullen  fyftem  of  the  ftoicks.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of 
lefe  two. pernicious  maxims,  it  too  often  happens  that  we  lofe  fight 
that  which  is  our  proper  offlee,  to  publifh  the  word  of  reconcili- 
icioD,  to  propound  the  terms  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the  penitent; 
lod  we  make  no^  other  ufe  of  the  high  commiiSon  that  we  bear  than 
io  come  abroad  one  day  in  the  feven  dreifed  in  folemn  locks,  and  in 
pe  external  garb  of  holinefs,  to  be  the  apes  of  Epidetus.  1  flatter 
lyfclf  that  we  are  at  prefent  in  a  fiate  of  recovery  from  this 
leluftoQ.’ 


f  DrJ 
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^RT.  VII.  yf  Treatife  on  the  CataraSf ;  with  Cafes  to  prove  the 
NeceJ/ity  of  dividing  the  Trdnfparent  Corned^  and  the  CapfuU  of 
the  Cry/ialltne  Humour^  differently  in  the  different  Speciei  of  this 
Difeafe.  By  M.  de  tVenzel^  ^1/11.  Baron  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire^  Phyftcian  of  the  t'aculty  of  Nancy^  and  Regent  Doctor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Univerftty  of  Paris.  Tranflated 
from  the  French^  with  many  additional  Remarks^  by  James  IVare^ 
^geon.  pp.  300.  8vo.  :4s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1791.. 

HE  name  of  the  late  Baron  de  Wenzel  has  long  been 
known  to  the  public  for  his  great  judgment  and  dexterity 
performing  operations  on  the  eyes;  and  the  prefent  Baron 
irs  to  have  availed  himfelf,  with  extraordinary  afEduity,  of 
experience  and  ihftrudlions  of  his  father.  It  is  therefore 
ith  much  pleafure  that  we  behold  the  obfervations  and  prac- 
*e  of  thofe  eminent  oculifts  fubniitted  to  the  perufal  of  the 
:ulty.  The  treatife  now  before  us  is  rendered  yet  more  inte- 
^ing  when  we  confider  the  diverfity  of  opinions  which  are 
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entertained 
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entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  cataraft;  fome  giving  thi 
preference  to  couching^  others  to  extraftion ;  and  fcarcely  any 
two  operators  agreeing  in  the  form  of  the  inftrument  moil 
fuitable  for  either  of  thofe  purpofes. 

The  author  fets  out  with  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
concerning  the  feat  of  the  cataradt.  They  gener^ly  believed 
that  this  diforder  was  produced  by  a  pellicle,  formed  before  the 
crvftalline«  in  the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  acueous  humour 


cryftalline,  in  the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour 
and  their  opinion  was  eagerly  defended  till  the  beginning  of  t 


and  tneir  opinion  was  eagerly  detendea  till  tne  beginning  of  f 
prefent  century.  But  repeated  obfervations  have,  nnee  that  time 
fully  afeertained  that  the  cataraft  is  folely  owing  to  an  opacity 
cither  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  or  its  capfule.  The  caufes  d 
this  opacity  are  various  and  uncertain ;  but  the  author  remark! 
that  perfons  who  are  much  expofed  to  ftrong  fires,  as  black 
fmiths,  lockfmiths,  glaflmen,  and  thofe  who  are  engaged 
fimilar  employments,  feem  to  be  more  fubjedl  to  it  than  others 
The  remedies  ufually  adminiftered  in  this  diforder  being 
general  of  no  efFedt,  the  Baron  very  properly  contents  himfi 
with  a  flight  and  imperfedk  enumeration  of  them,  referving  him 
felf  for  his  account  of  the  different  modes  of  operating  for  tfe 
cataraft,  which  he  deferibes  with  concifenefs  and  perfpicuit? 
With  regard  to  that  of  depreflion,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  call 
couching,  he  cannot  aflfent  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  pradlition 
who  think  that  the  cryftalline  is  diflblved  in  confequence  of  th 
operation.  For,  in  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  difleflif 
and  examihing  the  eyes  of  perfons  after  death,  fome  of  whof 
had,  long  before,  been  operated  upon  according  to  the  metho 
of  depreffion,  he  has  always  feen  the  cryftalline  entire,  andi 
its  natural  ftiape.  The  tranflator,  however,  in  a  note  on  Hu 
part  of  the  work,  informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  many  cai' 
which  have  led  him  to  form  a  contra^  opinion.  He  doesr 
take  upon  him  to  affirm  that  the  deprefied  cryftalline  will  alw 
diffolve,  fince  he  has  frequently  feen  that  it  will  not ;  but 
is  pofitive  in  aflferting  that  it  fometimes  has  diflblved,  andt^i 
under  the  management  of  different  perfons. 

Baron  de  Wenzel  next  enters  upon  an  examination  of 
objedkions  againft  extradkion  of  the  cataradk;  and  thefe, 
think,  he  invalidates  by  very,  fatisfadkory  obfervations,  which 
is  die  more  unneceffary  to  fpecify,  as  the  mode  of  operation 
depreffion  is  now  generally  difufed.  After  giving  a  hiftory 
.  the  operation  of  extradkion,  he  deferibes  the  cafes  in  which 
may  be  fuccefsfully  performed,  and  the  knife  invented  by 
father  for  dividing  the  cornea.  This  inftrument  feemsto 
extremely  well  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  and  deferves  the  gr 
commendation,  as  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  any  of  thofe 
pofed  by  other  operators# 
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Our  autfior  difapprdves  of  employing  fpecula  in  extrafting 
the  cataraft,  as  being  not  only  inconvenient  but  ufelcfs.  He 
points  out/  with  great  judgment,  the  precautions  proper  to  be 
obferved  be^re,  during,  and  after,  the  operation ;  as  well  as 
the  difFerent  methods  to  be  purfued,  according  as  the  catara6l  is 
more  or  lefs  complicated  with  other  diforders  of  the  eye.  This 
part  of  the  treatife,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  will  afford  many 
praftitioners  information  which  they  had  not  before  received. 
That  the"  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  author  treats  the  fubje<ft,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extradl:  relative  to  the  mode  of  operation : 

*  When  the  cornea  is  divided  very  clofe  to  the  fclerotica,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  efcapes.  This 
ought  not  to  occafion  ilarm  or  uneafinefs,  fince  it  generally  proceeds 
from  fome  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  lie  cljfe 
to  the  border  of  the  cornea,  and  are  divided  at  the  fame  time  with 
this  coat.  Such  a  flight  local  bleeding,  far  from  doing  harm,  may 
prove  very  advantageous ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  fully  per- 
fuaded  of  its  ufe,  that  1  always  defignedly  make  the  incifion  of  the 
cornea  as  near  as  pof&ble  to  the  fclerotica,  on  purpofe  to  divide  and 
unload  thefe  veffels.  Thedifcharge  from  them,  though  fmall,  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  an  inflammation  in  the  eye  after  the  operation. 

‘  If  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit  be  very  prominent,  and  the  eye 
fmall,  and  funk  deep  in  this  cavity,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  ope¬ 
rator  to  make  the  incifion  through  the  cornea  fo  perpendicular  as  I 
have  above  recommended.  Was  \jwere\  he  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
knife  in  this  direCIion,  the  prominence  of  the  bone  would  oblige  him 
to  give  the  inflrument  a  direction  fo  oblique  with  refpeCt  to  the  plane 
of  the  iris,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  continue  it  onward, 
and  to  make  the  incifion  through  the  cornea  fufficiently  large,  in 
this  cafe,  the  knife  muft  be  held  lefs  perpendicularly ;  but,  even 
here,  it  ought  not  to  be  pafTed  in  an  horizontal  direction. 

‘  In  the  eyes  of  fome  perfons-the  iris  is  convex.  The  anterior 
chamber,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  confiderably  diminiflied ;  and  it  becomes 
fo  much  the  more  difficult  ‘ properly  to  complete  the  feCtion  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  indeed  almoit  impoffible  to  give  it  its  due  extent,  with« 
Out  entangling  the  iris  under  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Nor  can  the 
operator  avoid  wounding  this  membrane,  unlefs  he  employ  the  fric¬ 
tions  on  the  cornea,  which  I  have  fo  repeatedly  recommended  in  this 
rcatife,  to  difengage  it.  This  convexity  of  the  iris  occurs  moft 
tommonly  in  thole  cafes  where  the  cryllalline  affumes  the  form  of  an 
lydatid;  but  I  have  had  occafion  to  remark  the  fame  circumftance, 
aough  the  inftances  of  it  arc  very  rare,  where  the  cryllalline  has  been 
0  its  natural  Hate  in  point  of  fize,  and  very  nearly  fo  in  regard  10 
ranfjparency.  1  have  alfo  fometimes  obferved  the  fame  convexity  in 
ke  iris,  after  the  extraction  of  the  opaque  lens.  In  the  greater 
“umber  of  inflances,  however,  the  iris  is  plain.  Vefalius  appears 
0  have  been  the  firft  who 'made  this  remark  ;  and  the  faCl  has  been 
clly  confirmed  by  M.  Petit,  in  the  M.:moirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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for  the  years  17x3  and  1728.  Previous  to  the  time  of  VeialiuSi  all 
anatomilis^  from  Galen  downward*  fuppoied  the  iris  to  be  natnraHy 
convex. 

*  The  nolfe  that  is  fometimes  heard  when  the  cornea  is  divided* 
and  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  making  a  fedtion  through 
this  coat*  have  given  occaiion  to  perfons  who  are  little  accutlomed 
to  perform  this  operation*  to  accufe  the  inftrument  they  employ*  and 
to  Aifpedt  that  its  ecge  was  not  fufficietitly  keen.  But  this  is  wrong; 
for  the  cornea  is  fometimes  fo  hard  and  tough*  that  the^lharpeft  ia. 
ilrument  cannot  divide  it  without  great  difficulty.  And  the  rehilance 
1  have  frequently  met  with  in  cutting  through  this  coat  has  been  (b 
great*  that  1  have  been  liruck  with  the  propriety  of  calling  it  cornta, 
from  the  near  refemblance  which*  in  point  of  toughnefs*  it  bears  to 
horn.  When  it  is  found  thus  difficult  to  divide  the  cornea*  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  ufe  force  in  puihing  the  inftrument  through 
it ;  and  it  is  of  ctjual  importance  to  remember*  that  the  pradtice  of 
drawing  the  knife  backward  and  forward*  (hould  be  carefully 
avoided ;  fince*  bv  this  method*  there  would  be  danger  of  hnilhing 
the  fe^on  imperfe^ly*  and  making  it  too  fmall.  The  inftrument, 
on  the  contrary*  (hould  be  fteadily*  but  gently  pulhed  forwards  in  the 
diredion  that  was  at  (irft  given  to  it;  and  the  nails  of  the  fere  and 
middle-hngers  may  here  prove  ufeful*  by  fupplying  a  reftfting  fub- 
ftance*  on  which  the  incifion  may  be  finilhed  without  a  (hock. 

*  When  the  capfule  of  the  cryilalline  humour  is  divided  by  the 
fame  procefs  with  which  the  fedlion  is  made  through  the  cornea*  the 
incifion  forms  a  flap*  which  refembles  that  of  the  cornea*  but  upon 
a  fmaller  fcale.  This  mode  of  dividing  it  is  attended  with  many 
advantages.  It  is  more  expeditious  permrming  that  at  once*  which, 
according  to  other  methods*  requires  two  or  three  repeated  eftbrti; 
and  it  fat  gues  the  eye  lefs*  and  is  therefore  lefs  liable  to  bring  on 
accidents  after  the  operation.  In  fa6t*  the  eye  is  an  organ  fo  ex* 
tremely  delicate*  that  when  it  is  much  irritated*  or  fufFers  much  pain, 
it  is  always  in  a  ftate  of  danger:  and  when*  notwichftanding  theie 
impediments  to  a  cure*  an  operation  proves  fuccefsfu),  the  luccefs 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  Angularly  happy  conftitution  of  w 
pa.ient. 

*  But  the  incifion  of  the  cornea  is  not  the^moft  difficult  part  of  the 
operation.  It  afterwards  requires  much  dexterity,  as  well  as  judg- 
xneut,  fuccefsfuliy  to  extras  the  catarad ;  and  this  dexterity  is  par^ 
ticuiarly  necelTary  when  the  opacity  of  the  cryflalline  is  complicaioi 

with  ocher  morbid  alterations  in  the  ftate  of  the  eye.* 

«  * 

'  The  Baron  profecutes  the  detail  of  the  operation  under  the 
various  circumlfances  which  may  occur ;  and  he  confirms,  br 
appofite  cafes,  the  fuccefs  of  the  method  recommended.  Ato 
v^at  has  been  faid,  it  is  unnecefl'ary  for  us  to  remark  any  farther 
upon  the  utility  of  this  work  to  thofe  who  would  perform  an  ex- 
tradlion  of  the  cataraff.  VVe  have  only  to  add,  that  it  derives 
additional  value  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Ware,  the  tranflator; 
who  has  given  many  obfervations,  drawn  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  for  the  moft  part  confirming  thofe  made  by  the  Baron, 
but  in  one  or  two  inftances  difiFering  from  them* 
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Art.  VIII.  Medical  Communications.  VoU  II.  pp.  5^7* 

7s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London^  1790. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

XX.  ^ASE  of  invcrfion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Robert  Cleg- 
^  horn,  M.D.  Profcflbr  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Univcrfity  of  Glafgow,  Communicated  by  Dr.  Garthfliore.-— 
This  is  a  very  valuable  and  important  paper,  well  worth  the 
pcrufal  of  every  obftetric  pradtitioner.  Many  ingenious  and 
learned  remarks  are  added,  fome  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  a  little  too  fceptical ;  but  the  pradtical  ones  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued.  . 

XXS.  Hiftory  of  a  Contradtion  of  the  Fore  Arm  and 
Fingers;  with  fome  Remarks  and  ReiIe<^ions  on  Bleeding. 
By  Henry  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Weft- 
minfter  HofpitaL— This  cafe,  with  the  remarks  and  refledlions, 
are  fo  truly  valuable  and  important  that  we  could  almoft  difmifs 
it  with  fingly  recommending  it  to  every  pradlitioner’s  careful 
pcrufal.  But  though  not  a  line  is  inferted  too  much,  perhaps  a 
flight  analyfis  may  excite  a  greater  curiofity  than  the  warmeft 
encomiums. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman,  having  been  blooded  in  the 
cephalic  median  vein,  applied,  about  five  days  after,  for  relief, 
to  the  hofpital,  on  account  of  a  contradlion  in  her  fore  arm  and 
fingers.  The  whole  limb,  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers*  ends, 
was  fwollen,  attended  with  a  deep-feated  pain.  The  fwelling 
did  not  extend  above  the  elbow,  but  the  pain  reached  as 
high  as  the  biceps  mufcle.  Every  relaxing  remedy  was  tried  in 
vain,  and  the  application  of  mechanical  force  was  laid  afide,  as 
foon  as  attempted,  from  the  pain  it  occafioned.  Under  thefe 
circumftances  Mr.  Watfon  was  induced,  on  a  very  flight  fuf- 
picion  of  matter,  to  make  an  opening  in  the  right  bread:. 
Though  no  matter  was  difeharged,  the  patient  recovered  the 
Hfc  of  her  limb  till  the  wound  healed,  •  when  the  contra£lion 
returned.  A  fufpicion  of  matter  a  little  above  the  elbow  in¬ 
duced  an  opening  in  that  part.  This  produced  aivcfFed  fimilar 
to  the  former  incifion,  and  which  ceafed  as  the  wound  healed. 
But  the  advantages,  Aough  temporary,  gained  by  it  induced  a 
trial  of  the  efiefts  of  a  larger  incifion,  with  an  attempt  at  keep¬ 
ing  the  wound  open  as  long  as  poffible*  The  event  was  as 
before.  After  a  variety  of  attempts  propofed  by  different  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  faculty,  and  an  earned:  requeft  from  this  funerer 
that  Mr.  Watfon  would  amputate  the  limb,  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  the  paper  refolved  on  the  following  bold  experiment.. 
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This  was  no  Icfs  than  a  deep  incifion  along  the  body  of  the 
biceps^  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  continued  into  the  ten- 
don,  which  was  divided  as  low  as  it  could  be  with  fafety,  that 
is,  to  a  little  below  where  it  fends  ofF  the  fafeia  that  envelopes 
the  mufcles  of  the  fore  arm,  which  are  the  flexors  of  the  fingers 
and  wrift.  This  produced  a  permanent  cure. 

Another  fimilar  cafe  is  fubjoined  of  a  Mr." Bond,  in* Berkeley- 
Square,  which  is  related  with  equal  accuracy,  and  does  equal 
credit  to  this  ingenious  furgeon.  Several  important  reflexions 
follow,  none  of  which  (hall  we  attempt  to  extrait  or  abridge, 
becaufe  the  whole  are  entitled  to  an  attentive  and  frequent 
perufal. 

The  remarks  on  bleeding  are,  if  poffiblc,  flill  more  valuable. 
They  contain  a  propofiil  for  a  fafe  operation,  which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  would  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs  in  thofe  cafes 
where  a  large  circumferibed  tumour  has  followed  from  bleeding, 
#and  too  often  proved  fatal.  A  fafe  method  of  bleeding  in  deep- 
feated  veins  (covered  with  fat)  that  can  only  be  felt,  but  not 
feeh — an  ufeful  caution  in  opening  veins  that  run  over  tendons, 
or  lie  upon  arteries — a  new  and  very  ingenious  method  of  open¬ 
ing  the  external  jugular  vein.  See,  &c. 

XXII.  A  fingular  -Cafe  of  an  Abfeefs  of  the  liver,  which 
terminated  favourably.  By  George  Sandeman,  M.D. — The 
only  thing  remarkable  in  this  cafe  is,  that,  after  the  matter  ap¬ 
peared  to  point  externally,  it  fuddenly  found  a  v^ent  by  the  in- 
teftines.  Dr.  Sandeman  is  furprifed  that  it  did  not  make  its 
way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen :  but  thefe  cafes  are  very 
rare.  Nor  is  it  furprifing  that  the  patient  fhould  recover  fo 
foon,  efpecially  when  we  recolleft  how  well  Nature  fupports  a 
fubjedl  under  a  fuppuration  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  liver, 
even  where  the  abfeefs  has  communicated  with  the  externai 
atmofphere. 

XXllI.  Cafe  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Bladder  from  a  Fall.  By 
Mr.  Charles  Montague,  Surgeon  of  the  Weftminfter  Difpen- 
fary.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Pearfon. — This  very  remarkable 
cate  is  well  deferibed.  It  terminated  fatally,  as  might  be 
fuppofed. 

XXIV.  Cafe  of  Hydrophobia.  By  Mr.  John  0‘Donnel, 
Apothecary  ot  London.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Ford.— This 
is  another  melancholy  inftance  of  a  difeafe  which,  at  prefent, 
we  know  not  how  to  prevent  or  remove.  Lapis  infernalis 
applied  to  the  part  within  two  hours  after  the  injury.  The 
fymptoms  did  not  appear  till  the  6oth  day,  and  no  medicines  (to 
include  the  Ormfkirk,  which  was  perfeverqji  in  from  the  b-* 
ginning,  would  be  fuperfluous)  produced  any  efFeft.  One 
fiis  attendants,  who  was  bitten  by  him,  and  who  does  not  appe^t 
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to  have  ufed  any  remedies,  has  remained  well  for  the  fpace  of 
near  a  year  and  an  half. 

XXV.  On  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Muriated  Ba¬ 
rytes.  By  Adair  Crawford,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Phyfician  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital. — Dr.  Crawford  having  obferved  that ; 
the  above  fait,  when  fuperfaturated  with  acid,  had  a  tafte  fimi« 
lar  to  fca-falt,  conceived  it  might  have  the  properties  of  that 
remedy.  With  this  view  he  made  feveral  trids  of  it,  and' 
found  a  degree  of  fuccefs  far  beyond  his  expedtation.  He  pro¬ 
duces  fourteen  remarkable  cafes  to  illuftrate  the  fedt.  An  exadl 
account  is  given  of  the.  manner  of  preparing  this  fait ;  and  as, , 
by  an  experiment  made  on  a  dog,  a  ftrong  folution  was  found 
to  be  fatal,  the  Dodlor  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  the  dofe  is  to  be  regulated ;  concluding  with  a 
general  caution  that  the  remedy  fliould  not  be  trufted  to  any 
but  a  medical  man. 

XXVI.  A  Cafe  of  Dropfy,  in  which  Water  was  twice 
drawn  off  by  tapping  the  Vagina.  By  Sir  William  Bi{hop,Knt. 
Surgeon,  of  Maidftone,  in  Kent. — The  method  was  attempted, 
in  confcqucnce  of  a  propofal  bv  Mr.  Watfon*,  whofe  papers 

re  have  before  had  occafion  to  (peak  fo  refpedtfiilly  of^  A  pro- 
lapfus  taking  place  about  the  time  the  operation  became  ne- 
celTa^,  feemed  particularly  to  invite  this  mode  of  performing 
it.  It  was  a  fecond  time  repeated  with  good  fuccefs.  By 
the  pundure  in  the  vagina  any  pollibility  of  wounding  the 
fpleen,  or  larger  arteries,  is  avoided,  and  the  only  danger  feems 
at  of  the  wound  not  readily  healing  from  a  continual  drib- 
ling  of  the  water.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  orifice  healed, 
rithout  the  leaft  inconvenience. 

XXVII.  Two  Letters  from  John  Collins,  Efq.  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vincent’s,  addrelTed  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Elq. 
>f  London,  on  the  Subject  of  a  Species  of  Angina  Maligna, 
^nd  the  Ufe  of  Capficum  in -that  and  feveral  other  Difeafes. 
^ommunicated  by  Dr.  Adair  Crawford. — As'  this  difeafe  is, 
many  refpedfs,  different  from  the  common  Angina  Maligna, 
e  (hall  deferibe  it  in  our  author’s  own  words.  The  cafe  was 
iat  of  a  child  on  Mr.  Collins’s  ellate. 

*  Upon  interrogating  the  mother^  I  learned  that  the  child  had 
[omplained  the  day  before  of  his  throat ;  but  fo  (lightly,  that  had  it 
lot  been  for  a  caution  I  had  circulated  among  the  negroes,  (he  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  thought  it  of  confequence  enough  to  be 
jioticed.  She  faid  he  flept  well,  and  a^  with  a  pretty  good  appetite, 
lough  he  fwallowed  wi^  fome  difficulty.  His  body  was  regular. 
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*  Upon  examining  the  child  1  found  his  lips  a  little  redder  than 
tifua),  his  tongue  coniiderably  fo  towards  the  margin,  and  white  and 
moiil  in  the  middle ;  the  tonfils  had  a  few  aih'Coloured  fpots,  and 
there  was  a  fmall  ulcer,  of  the  fze  of  a  lilver  penny,  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uvula.  The  other  parts  of  the  throat  varied  but  little 
from  their  natural  date.  The  fubmaxillary  glands  were  enlarged, 
though  not  painful  to  the  touch.  In  other  rerpedls,the  child  manifefted 
fo  little  fign  of  indifpofition,  that  a  perfon,  ignorant  of  the  infidious 
nature  of  the  difordcr,  might  have  concluded  him  to  have  been  in  no 
danger  at  all ;  and  indeed  from  fymptoms  fo  mild*  1  fuifered  myfelf 
t<^  entertain  but  little  doubt  of  his  recovery.  However,  the  fequel 
convinced  me  that  1  was  miilaken ;  and  that  the  diforder  was  lefs 
tradiable  than  1  imagined.  After  premifing  a  few  drops  of  the  an- 
ttmonial  wine,  which  puked  him  pretty  roughly,  I  had  recourfe  to 
the  bark,  and  gave  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  every 
four-and- twenty. hours*  The  uvula,  tonfils,  and  fauces,  were  touched 
with  fome  honey,  acidulated  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol, 'and  cleanfed, 
as  well  as  it  was  pglTible  to  do  with  fo  young  a  child,  with  a  deter¬ 
gent  gargle. 

*  Nctwithflanding  thpfc  remedies  the  difeafe  gained  ground.  After 
three  or  four  days  the  tonfils  and  uvula  were  deeply  ulcerated,  and 
covered  with  a  dark -coloured  flough  ;  and  the  ulcerations  began  to 
invade  the  back  part  of  the  throat.  Hitherto  the  child  had  been  free 
from  fever,  his  pulfe  being  almoft  in  a  natural  (late,  his  external  heat 
not  perceptibly  incrcafed,  and  he  fwallowcd  with  more  cafe  than 
could  have  been  expe^ed  from  the  condition  of  his  throat;  though 
the  glands  were  now  fwollen,  and  he  telHficd  uneafinefs  when  they 
were  prelfed  by  the  hnger:  however,  he  iiill  fat  up  and  moved  as  if 
little  had  ailed  him. 

•  Not  having  committed  to  paper  ,  any  minutes  of  this  cafe,  I  am 
unable  to  fay  precifely  on  what  day  the  fever  began ;  but  1  think  it 
was  not  until  the  fixth  or  feventh ;  when  the  puHe  beat  quicker,  and 
the  (kin  grew  proportionably  more  hot,  though  foft  and  moift ;  and 
itidecd  there  feemed  to  be  a  fpontaneous  and  dclufive  tendency  to 
diaphoreiis  from  the  firft  appearance  of  fever;  which,  towards  the 
dole  of  the  fccnc,  augmented  to  profufe  fwcats. 

.  '  As  foon  as  the  fever  commerxed,  the  difeafe  made  a  more  rapid 
pTOgrefs ;  the  refpiration  became  laborious,  and  was  performed  with 
a  (hrili  rattling  noife :  the  mucus  on  the  tongue,  particularly  towards 
the  root,  hardened  into  a  thick  crud  ;  gangrenous  (loughs,  which  pro¬ 
bably  defeended  low  into  the  alimentary  canal,  now  covered  all  the 
parts  that  could  be  infpcAed;  the  puKe  beat  extremely  quick  and 
weak ;  and  deglutition,  hitl'ierto  performed  without  any  cotofiderablc 
difficuiiy,  now  became  trooblefomc,  though  the  child  (wallowed  w  hat- 
ever  was  offered.  About  the  twelfth  day  profufe  cold  fwcats  broke 
forth, .  and  refpiration  was  effefted  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  with 
an  appearance  of  ftrangling;  as  if  a  cord  had  comprefTed  the  wind¬ 
pipe*  About  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  he  died*’ 
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pipe.  About  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  he  diet].’ 

It  is  unneceflary  we  fliould  point  out  to  our  medical  readers 
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lever  is  much  m^re  readily  acquired  than  that  of  the  forceps ; 
thai  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  cafes  in  which  the  latter  can  be 
fciviceable;  that  he  has  never  feen  any  other  injury  done  by 
it  to  the  woman  than  what  a  few  days  reft  has  remedied,  nor 
racre  liicn  an  inconfiderable  contufion  on  the  head  of  the  child ; 
tliat  he  has  always  been  able  terminate  the  labour  with  it, 
whenever  there  has  been  fufficieht  fpaCe  in  the  pelvis  to  admit 
the  head  of  the  child  to  pals  through  it  undiminilhed  ;  and  that 
too  by  an. operation  as  eafy  as  it  is  Tuccefsful.  1  he  form  of  the 
kver  ufed  by  the  Doctor  is,  with  that  of  fome  otliers,  illuftrated 
by  a  copper-plate. 

XXX.  An  Account  of  a  very  uncommon  Blindnefs  in  the 
Eyes  of  newly-born  Children.  By  Samuel  Farar,  Surgeon  at 
Deptford.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Watfon. — Three  children 
were,  at  different  times,  born  of  the  fame  parents,  with  a  re¬ 
markable  opacity  in  the  cornea.  The  firft  and  fecond  were  able 
to  fee  clearly,  the  cornea  having  become  tranfparent  by  the  time 
tliey  were  ten  months  old.  The  laft,  who  was  two  years  old 
when  the  paper  was  written,  had  only  an  imperfedl  fight.  This 
Mr.  Farar  fuppofes  might  arife  from  the  greater  thicknefs  of 
the  cornea,  to  which  was  attached  a  firing  probably  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  connefted  alfo  with  the  upper  lid,  and  raifing  the 
globe  of  the  eye  whenever  the  lid  was  opened. 

XXXI.  •  Three  Inftances  of  Sudden  Death,  with  Appear¬ 
ances  on  Difle£tion.  By  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society, 
&c.  &c.— The  firft  of  thefe  Dr.  Smyth  aferibes  to  an  ulcer  in 
the  ftomach.  If  this  was  really  the  caufe,  it  is  very  furprifing 
no  ill  effects  fliould  have  been  perceived  from  it  till' two  days 
before  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  opening  in  the  ftomach 
was  large  enough  to  admit  a  goofe-quill,  and  the  ulcer  about 
tile  fize  of  #  fj^pence,  with  callous  edges,  which  the  Dodor 
obferves  prove  the  ulcer  to  have  been  of  long  ftanding.  In  the 
abdomen  were  found  two  or  three  quarts  of  a  turbid  fluid,  and 
the  inteftines  every  where  had  the  appearance  of  having  fuffered 
a  high  degree  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  We  have  no  de- 
feription  of  the  peritoneum  itfelf,  nor  any  account  whether  the 

*  fluid  underwent  the  teft  of  heat  to  prove  whether  it  was  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  ferum,  or  liquor  that  efcaped  from  the  ftomach. 
On  thefe  accounts  we  remain  a  little  in  doubt  whether  the  lady 
died  of  peritonitis ;  and  as  the  time  of  her  being  opened  is  not 
fpecified,  we  cannot  eafily  make  up  our  mind  whether  the  ero- 
fion  of  the  ftomach  was  the  efte£l  of  digeftion  after  death,  or  a 
previous  ulcer. 

2.  Sudden  Death  by  an  Effufion  or  Extravafation  of  bloody 
Serum  into  the  Cellular  Subftahee  of  the  Lungs.  — This  is  an 

uncommon 
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uncommon  cafe,  without  hsemoptyfis,  and  the  abfcncc  of  that 
fymptom,  may  account  for  the  fudden  bad  confequences  that 

followed.  .  T  j  . 

An  Angina  Laryngea,  and  fudden  Suffocation  from  a 
fchirrous  Tumor,  fituate  on  the  interior  and  pofterior  Part  of 
the  Larynx. — Thefe  cafes  are  Aot  very  uncommon ;  and  ihew 
the  neceflity  of  attending  fery  ciofely  to  thofe  chronic  dyfpnea 
which  fometimes  attend  perfons  apparently  in  good  health. 

XXXII.  On  the  Danger  of  wounding  the  Epigaftric  Artery 
in  the  Operation  of  Tapping  for  Afeites,  By  the  fame. 

XXXIII.  Of  the  Aphonia  Spafmodica.  By  the  fame,— 
Three  cafes  are  given  of  the  lofs  of  voice  without  any  para¬ 
lytic  fymptoms.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing ;  the 
remarks  are,  however,  judicious ;  and  in  all  the'eafes  the  patients 
recovered  under  the  ufe  of  the  remedies  preferibed,  A  fourth  cafe 
is  added  by  Dr.  Wells,  which,  being  confidered  only  as  fymp- 
tomatic,  was  not  particularly  attended  to,  and  fubfided  with  the 
other  complaints. 

XXXIV.  On  the  Ufe  of  Cantharides  in  certain  Difeafes  of 
the  Bladder.  By  the  fame. — Several  inftances  are  given  of  the 
virtues  of  cantharides,  particularly  in  cafes  where  the  bladder 
has  loft  its  tone  from  the  over  diftention  of  its  mufcular  fibres, 
and  alfo  where  too  great  an  irritability  has  produced  ftillici- 
dium.  This  paper  is  very  ufeful,  as  containing  the  refult  of  the 
experimental  exhibition  of  an  important  remedy. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  very  ufeful  volume  without 
congratulating  the  medical  world  bn  the  number  of  new  fails 
and  important  obfervations  with  w'hich  it  abounds.  If  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  be  fevere  on  fome  papers,  we  have  not 
been  backward  in  doing  ample  juftice  to  others ;  and  we  truft 
the  impartiality  of  our  ftriilures  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
perufe  the  work  with  the  attention  it  defer vcs. 


Art*.  IX.  Parental  Duty ;  The  Religious  Education  of 
Children^  illujirated  and  urged  in  feveral  Difeourfes.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Jerment^  Minijier  of  the  Gofpel^  Bow- Lane. 
pp.  197.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Printed  for  the  Author;  and 
foldbyDilly,  &c.  London,  I79i* 

T' HE  importance  of  giving  a  proper  education  to  children 
has  in  every  age  been  felt  and  acknowledged.-  To  form 
the  future  man  for  adling  a  laudable  and  worthy  part  upon  the 
theatre  of  life,  has  long  exercifed  the  fpeculations  of  the  wifeft: 
politicians  and  philofophers.  Schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
uve  po  other  objeit.  That  the  foundation,  however,  of  all  our 

hopes 
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hopes  in  this  rcfpc(&  ought  to  be  laid  in  infilling  early  into  the 
youthful  mind  proper  fcntiments  of  religion,  is  what  the  author 
of  thcfc  difcourfes  has  endeavoured  to  demonftrate. 

They  mrc  addrefled  chiefly  to  parents,  and  were  delivered 
'  originally  from  the  pulpit,  after  which  the  author  was  induced 
to  give  tnem  to  the  prefs.  We  |^tter  ourfelves  they  have  proved 
beneficial  in  the  firft  inftance  ;  and  we  not  without  hopes  they 
may  likewife  be  attended  with  good  confequences  in  the  fecond, 
Books  of  this  nature  feldom  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vicious 
and  profligate ;  but  thofe  of  an  oppofite  character  will,  by  ths 
perufai,  find  thcmfclves  impreft  by  a  deeper  fenfe  of  the  moral 
obligation  incumbent  on  them  to  attend  more  ftri^tly  to  form* 
ing  the  minds  and  the  manners  of  their  children. 

After  fome  preliminary  general  obfervations  the  author  pro 
ceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  parents  (houid  train  up 
their  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.  Thefc 
he  arranges  under  different  heads  of  inftruclion,  advice,  reproof, 
correftion,  example,  &c.  fpecifying  afterwards  thofe  qualities, 
fuch  as  prudence,  gentlenefs,  diligence,  and  others,*  which  are 
neceflary  for  their  proper  application.  He  next  treats  of  the 
motives  by  which  parents  ought  to  be  ftimulated  to  a  perform, 
ance  of  the  duty  enjoined  them;  and  afterwards  a  folution 
thofe  objecSiions  which  are  commonly  ftated  againft  a  religious 
education.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  fome  dedudiions  from 
the  fubje<ft,  with  an  addrefs  to  youth,  and  to  thofe,  to  whofe  care 
they  are  committed. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  ftyle  and  manner  we  have  fe 
le&cd  the  following  paflfages. 

Speaking  of  the  perfevcrancc  neceflary  to  parents,  he  fays, 

*  Our  z:aU  inflead  of  being  cooled  by  difficultiei  and  difeour^ 
ments*  (houid  thence  derive  fre(h  vigour.  ^  Let  us  not  be , wary 
this  branch  ^  welLdoing.  for  in  due  feafon  we  (hall  reap,  if  we  fiint 
DOt.!  If  thife  be  net  fufficient  culture,  what  bloflbms  can  we  cxpe^l 
and  what  fruit  ?  Take  heed,  left  *  the  plants  around  your  table,*  b 
your  mifeonduft,  after  making  a  fair  appearance,  be  nipt  in  the  bud 
wither  away,  and  bring  forth  ‘  grapes  of  gall.* 

Mentioning  the  advantages  which  children  derive  from  a  re 
ligious  education : 

•  It  contributes,’  fays  he,  ^  to  their  true  peace  and  mofl  refine 
plcafurc.  It  is  a  mean  of  bridling  youthful  lufls,  which,  unleil 
checked,  will  hurry  them  to  (liame  and  ruin,  being  attended 
the  lofs  of  health,  property,  and  reputation.  It  gives  a  certain  2" 
unerring  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.  It  fleers  them  aerc^ 
the  fca  of  fceptical  conjefturcs  and  doubts,  where  fo  many  h2' 
fuffered  damage,  and  not  a  few,  fhipwreck.  It  lays  the  fouh;latio 
of  a  fa^id  and  manly  gliaraftsr,  of  cunfiflent  and  worthy  conduft, 
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ill  that  IS  ofcful,  rcfpc&ablc,  and  lovely.  As  you  regard  your  owa 
^mfort>  then,  and  the  welfare  of  children,  *  train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  Ihould  go.*  . 

His  fentiments  refpefting  the  general  tendency  of  Chriftianity 
arc  thus  expreft :  ^ 

'  Revelation  has  occafioned  divifions  and  animofity  among  men, 
only  through  tkeir  own  perverfe  principles  and  corrupt  paffions.  Hat 
it  a  native  tendency  to  produce  divifions  ?  Quite  the  reverfe.  Let 
the  blame  then  be  charged  where  it  is  due.  The  infpired  volume 
breathes  gentknefs  and  peace,  benevolence  and  love.  It  tends  to 
unite  men  in  the  beft  bonds — the  bonds  of  fraternal  and  divine  af- 
feftion.  The  cords  of  religion  are  added  to  thefe  of  friendfhip.  It 
draws  clofer  the  ties  of  focial  life,  meliorates  the  temper,  and  loftem 
the  manners.  We  are  enjoined  to  ‘  lay  afide  all  bitternefs  and  eviU 
{peaking  to  be  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God,  for  Chrift's  fake,  hath  forgiven  us  — to  relieve  the  poor ;  to 
obey  fuperiors ;  and  to  manifeft  a  concern  about  the  temporal  and 
fpiritual  welfare  of  others.  Kings  and  fuljcds,  mailers  and  fer* 
vants,  parents  and  children,  are  addreifed,  and  inftruAed  how  to 
ad  in  their  feveral  places  and  relations.  Parents  particularly,  are 
enjoined  to  train  up  their  offspring  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  glorify 
God,  promote  their  own  bell  interefts,  and  be  ufeful  to  fociety.  Is 
this  a  ielfiih  and  narrow  principle  ?  Does  it  tend  to  fow  the  feeds 
of  diffenfion  among  men  f  Does  it  not  rather  imply  fentiments  of 
generofity  and  love?— It  is  the  nc^lcd,  or  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
and  true  religion,  which  produces  oitternefs  and  flrife.  Were  the 
word  of  God  more  generally  believed,  its  fpirit  imbibed,  and  its  da* 
tics  pradlifed — the  bleflings  of  civil  fociety  would  be  more  numerous, 
and  fleeter.  The  beautiful  and  highly  poetical  defeription  of  the 
prophet  would  be  realized ;  ‘  The  wolf  (hall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
Ithe  leopard  (hall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young 
ion,  and  the  failing  together,  and  a  little  child  (hall  lead  them.*-— 
1  hey  fnall  not  hurt  nor  deftroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the 
larthfliallbc  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  thetVaters  cover 
he  fca.*— The  progrefs  of  the  gofpti  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization.  Moderation  and  humanity  mingle  with  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  lefTcn  them.  To  the  vanquifhed  is  fliewn  mercy.  If  the 
Jjery  profeiiiOQ  of  Chriftianity  civilizes  men,  much  more  its  fpiriu 
he  parent  trains  up  his  fon  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  inculcates  a 
mcvuleut  temper.  He  teaches  him  to  *  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord 
nto  all  well-plcafing.*  Where  is  the  Chriftian  father,  who,  like  the 
hief  of  a  favage  tribe,  vows  perfonal  revenge  with  his  dying  lips, 
od  tranfmits  family  quarrels  from  age  to  age  ?* 

This  pamplilet  contains  many  fenfible  obfcrvatlons,  neatly 
xprefTed.  We  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  peruial  of  parents 
d  the  guardians  of  youth. 
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Art.  X.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Angujlura  Bari, 
By  Augj^us  Everard  Brandiy  Apothecary  to  the  ^ueen,  pp. 
8vo.  vayne.  London,  I79i» 
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HE  Anguftura  bark  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  up. 
wards  of  three  years,  during  which  time  various  trials  have 
been  made  of  it,  both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent. 
It  was  firft  imported  hither  from  the  Weft  Indies,  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  which  had  been  found  fuperior  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
cure  of  fevers.  Of  its  /latural  hiftory  we  are  as  yet  entirely 
ignorant,  and  even  of  the  place  of  its  growth ;  but  the  generi 
fuppofition  is,  that  it  grows  near  the  river  Oronooko,  in  South 
America.  Mr.  Brande’s  defeription  of  it  is  as  follows : 


*  The  outer  furface  of  the  Anguftura  Bark,  when  good,  is  in  ge. 
neral  more  or  lefs  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  a  greyifli 
white,  below  which  it  is  brown,  with  a  yellow  caft;  the  inner  Turiacc 
is  of  a  dull  brownifti^ycllow  colour.  It  breaks  ftiort  and  refinous. 
The  fmell  is  Angular  and  unpleafant,  but  not  very  powerful ;  the 
tafte  intenfely  bitter,  and  llightly  aromatic ;  in  fome  degree  refem« 
bling  bitter  almonds,  but  very  lalUng,  and  leaving  a  fenfe  of  heat 
and  pungency  in  the  throat.  This  bark,  when  powdered,  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  powder  of  Indian  rhubarb.  It  burns  pretty  freely,  but  with- 
out  any  particular  imell.’ 


The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  afeertaih  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  Anguftura  bark,  as  well  as  its 
comparitive  powers  in  refifting  or  corredling  putrefadion. 
A  cold  infufion,  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  fine  powder  to 
fixteen  ounces  of  water,  fhaking  them  frequently  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  very  bitter,  and  has  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  bark.  The  decodion,  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
coarfe  powder,  and  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  boiled  down 
to  fixteen  j  and  the  infufion  made  with  half  an  ounce  to  fixteen 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  left  to  ftand  till  cold,  are  both  exceed- 
ins^ly  bitter,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour,  but  without' the 
acrimony  of  the  bark.  One  ounce  of  the  coarfe  powder,  di- 
gefted  three  days  with  fixteen  ounces  of  redified  or  of  proof 
ipirit,  forms  a  ftrong  tindure  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  entire  tafte  of  the  bark.  Both  become  milky 
when  mixed  with  water ;  that  with  redified  fpirit  moft.  Wine 
is  likewife  a  go  d  menftruum. 

Mr.  Brande's  experiments  deafly  evince  the  efficacy  of  the 
An2;uftura*bark  in  refilling  and  correding  putrefadion:  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  other  very  powerlin 
antifeptics. 
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Experiments  and  Obferuations  on  the  Angujlura  Bark  in 

The  difcafes  in  which  this  bark  has,  by  all  accounts,  been 
found  fuccefsful,  are  dyfentcries  and  fevers ;  and,  in  the  fimplc 
afthenia,  its  virtues  are  likewife  confpicuous.  Our  author  re¬ 
lates  feveral  cafes  of  its  beneficial  efFeils  in  each  of  thofe  dif- 
orders.  His  obfervations,  in  general,  concur  with  thofe  of 
Doctors  Ewer,  Wilkinfon,  and  Willan.  The  great  fimilarity, 
in  point  of  medicinal  virtues,  between  the  Anguftura  bark  and 
the  Peruvian,  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  what  the  author  recites 
in  the  following  extraS : 


*  Here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  notice  a  falutary  cfTeft,  which  I  have 
repeatedly  obferved  both  from  the  Peruvian  and  the  Anguftura  barks^ 
in  preventing,  or,  more  ftridlly,  deftroying  certain  difeafes  before 
they  were  fully  formed.  Having  myfelf  repeatedly,  and  very  fe- 
vcrely,  fufFered  from  aguifti  pains  in  the  teeth  and  face,  which  were 
attended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  ard  would,  like  other 
periodic  complaints,  only  yield  to  bark  after  a  tolerable  intermiffioa 
had  been  brought  about  by  other  means ;  1  obferved  that  the  attack 
always  began  with  the  pain,»  of  which  the  approach  would  fometimes 
be  very  gradual,  fometimes  it  would  feize  me  with  fudden  violence. 
After  a  while,  flilverings  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever  infallibly 
joined  themfelvcs  to  it,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly  the  efFedl  of  ir¬ 
ritation  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  pain  I  was  perhaps,  in  other  rc- 
fpe6ts,  in  perfedl  health.  Confidering  it  as  probable  that  the  bark 
might  prove  equally  efficacious,  if  taken  before  the  firft  feverifh  at¬ 
tack,  as  if  taken  during  an  intermiffion,  I  fwallowed  about  one 
drachm  of  powdered  Peruvian  bark  as  foon  as  I  felt  the  pain. 
experiment  anfwered  beyond  my  expeftation  ;  for  the  fever  wailnot 
only  prevented,  but  the  pain  alfo  vaniftied  almoft  inftanUneoufly ; 
and  it  is  now,  1  believe,  about  four  years  that  I  have,  by  repeating 
the  fame  proceeding,  always  warded  off  the  attack.  Accident  after¬ 
wards  induced  me  to  fubftitute  the  Anguftura  bark,  and  finding 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of -this  anfwer  as  weil-as  fixty  of  Feruviaa 
bark,  and  fit  eafier  on  my  ftomach,  I  have  kept  to  it ;  and,  whatever 
caufe  it  may  be  owing  to,  have,  fince  I  nke  this,  been  afiuredly 
much  lefs  fubjeft  to  the  diforder  than  while  1  ufed  the  Peruvian 
bark.* 

#  * 

Mr.  Brandc  has  fubjoined  to  his  own  obfervations  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  particularly  recommends  the  Anguftura 
bark  in  a  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  The  form  which 
he  prefers  is  the  tindlurei  but  Mr,  Brandc  has  given  it  in  a 
variety  of  other  forms. 
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Art,  XI.  A  View  of  Ancient  HiJIory ;  including  the  Pregrefs  of 
Lkerature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Illu/irated  with  a  Map^  of  thi 
ancient  World.  By  William  Rutherford^  D.  D*  Majler  of  the 
Acadtmy  at  Uxbridge.  Vol.  II.  pp.  528.  8vo.  7S.  boards. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Murray,  London.  1791. 

\^E  have  already  had  occafion  to  pay  a  juft  tribute  of  ap. 

plaufe  to  the  abilities  of  the  author  of  this  work,  in  rc^^ 
viewing  the  iirft  volume,  which  was  publilhed  fome  time  ago. 
The  fecond  volume  now  before  us  is  executed  with  equal  t^e 
and  judgment.  The  ftyle  is  neat^^and  animated;  and  the  im¬ 
portant  fads  which  the  author  records  are  arranged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  his  fub- 
jed.  Befidcs  giving  an  account  of  naval  and  military  trant 
adions,  he  has  taken  a  wider  field,  and  traced  out  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  this, 
in  our  opinion,  forms  not  the  leaft  valuaWe  part  of  the  work. 

In  delineating  the  charaders  of  eminent  warriors  and  ftatef. 
men  he  is  animated  and  expreflive ;  a  merit  not  alwavs  to  be 
found  in  the  writers  of  hiftory.  As  a  fpecimen,  we  mall  ex- 
trad  thofe  of  Ariftidcs  and  Themiftocles,  who,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fecond  Perfian  war,  flood  at  the  head  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

Ariftides  was  defcended  from  a  family  of  the  higheii  clafs.  An 
adAiirer  of  the  Spartan  confiitution^  he  had  carefully  liudied  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus;  and  hence,  both  from  birch  and  education,  became 
attached  to  the  arillocratical  party  at  Athens.  Juilice  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feature  in  his  charader,  and  the  rule  of  his  condud  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  Delicately  difi  mere  (ted,  he  refufed  to  ac« 
cept  of  employments  from  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  leii  it 
Ihould  lay  him  under  a  dangerous  obligation.  Difcerning  the  merit 
of  others,  but  unconfeious  of  his  own,  it  was  he  who  firil  refigned 
his  day  of  command  to  Miltiades  in  the  former  war.  Contented  with 
a  fmall  fortune,  he  rejeded  the  offers  of  his  friends ;  and,  from  hh 
fimple  manner  of  life,  might  have  been  a  citizen  of  Sparta.  Indif¬ 
ferent  about  popularity,  he  acquired  real  fame.  When  a  play  of 
Efchylus  was  performing,  and  the  ador  was  repeating  a  verfe  which 
deferibes  the  charadler  of  .Amphiaraus,  *  He  does  not  defire  to  appear 
a  virtuous  man,  but  to  be  fo,’  the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyes 
to  Ariflidcs. 

*  Themidoclcs  was  a  plebeian  by  birth.  Born  with  great  abilities, 
ambition  was  his  ruling  paffion.  In  early  youth  he  fhewed  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  a  bold  and  fiery,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hrewd  dirpoTition,  that 
his  mailer  ptedided  he  would  cither  be  a  bleffing  or  a  curfe  to  his 
country.  Humble  from  ambition,  he  courted  the  multitude;  be- 
caufe  ac  knew  it  was  only  by  them  he  could  rife.  Affable  and 

complaifant. 
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t0inplalfant>  he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  j  he  knew  all  the  citizens 
by  name ;  and  folicitous  to  procul’e  friends,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
means  by  which  they  are  acquired  or  retained.  But  if  his  moral 
qualities  were  doubtful,  his  political  charafter  was  unrivalled ;  and 
in  this  regard,  as  Thucydides,  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  has 
obferved,  no  perfon  was  more  worthy  the  admiration  of  pofterity. 

He  pofleffed  that  natural  ifagacity,  the  rarell  and  happieft  talent  for 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  which,  refembling  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe  more  than  the  operations  of  the  intelledl,  feizes  its  object  by  ' 
intuition,  and  follows  it  with  the  certainty  of  inilindl. 

We  might  give  numerous  extracts  from  this  work  which 
would  be  equally  applauded ;  but  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with 
the  following  refleftions  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  : 

«  The  rife  of  literature  forms  one- of  the  moft  curious  and  inte- 
refting  articles  in  the  hiflory  of  man.  No  diflindlion  is  more  ftrik<2' 
ing  than  that  which  obtains  between  the  neceffary  ails,  and  thofe 
which  are  called  beautiful  or  fine.  Superadded  to  the  fenfes  and 
powers  which  operate  to  felf- prefer vation,  there  are  others  of  z  dif- 

1^  kind,  which  tend  only  to  pleafure.  What  at  firft  view  may 
r  furpriling,  the  latter  are  the  moll  important,  as  well  as  bril- 
the  improvement,  embellifhment,  and  pleafure  of  fociety, 

^  flow  from  them,  and  the  characters  of  men  and  of  nations  is' 
upon  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  are  advanced. 

'he  origin  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  origin  of_ 
iT.  The  God  of  nature  direCts  the  ufe  of  all  the  faculties  h&f  ^ 
given;  the  underftanding  and  the  fancy  court  their  peculiar 
res,  as  well  as  the  external' fenfes;  and  in  every  favourable 
on  man  difplays  the  finer  powers  of  his  frame, 
len  were  eloquent  before  the  invention  of  letters,  and  difeo- 
a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  when  they  had  made  little  progrefs  in 
JCeflary.  The  habitations  of  barbarians  areTude  in  their  con- 
on,  but  in  their  poetry  there  is  a  fublimity  and  enthufiafm  which 
arccly  be  imitated  in  refined  ages. 

ks  the  arts  arofe  in  the  molt  ancient  times,  the  cultivation  of 
has  been  univerfal.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  authors  have  Tingled 
few  countries  as  the  feat  of  the  arts,  and  appropriated  the  pro¬ 
ms  of 'genius  to  particular  traCls  of  the  earth.  Wherever  men 
>eheld  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  have  imitated  or  deferibed 
;  wherever  they  have  had  paflions  or*  feelings,  they  have  ex- 
d  them;  there  have  been  poets,  painters,  and  muficians,  itf 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

ui  although  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  fciences  arc  to  be 
every  where,  it  has  been  referved  to  a  few  nations'  to  carry  ‘ 
into  perfection.  •  . 

be  Egyptians  are  entitled  to  the  praife  of  invention.  The  arts  ' 

U  as  the  fciences  originated  in  Egypt;  but,  the  art  of  written 
ige  excepted,  they  ftill  femained  in  their  infancy*  The  oriental 
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have  cultivated  the  arts  and.fciences  from  time  immemorial, 
but  they  dever  attained  to  refinement  in  the  one,  nor  perfedion  in 
the  other.  At  a  very  earjy  period  they  made  a  certain  progrefs,  be¬ 
yond  which  they  have  never  advanced. 

‘  It  was,  referved  to  Greece  to  ftrike  out  elegant  forms,  and  In- 
troduce  refinement  and  tafte.  From  this  nanve  country  of  the 
roufes,  the  ftrain  of  literature,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is 
derived.  The  Greeks  fet  the  firft  example  of  perfection  in  the  aits; 
the  fpccimens  of  genius  which  they  exhibited  fixed  the  flandard  of 
elegant  nature  ;  and  their  early  pr^uClions  ftill  continue  models  to 
mankind.  Sublime  and  pathetic  eloquence,  refined  poetry,  beautiful 
painting  *  perfeCt  fcu)pturc,  fine  architecture,  irapaffioned  nfuGc,  gc. 
nuinc  hi  dory ,  arofe  in  thefe^  celebrated  republics ;  from  them  they 
were  infroduced  among  foreign  nations,  and  handed  down  to  fuc- 
cceding  ages.  The  Itatues  and  buildings  in  Egypt,  which  difeover 

fpod  tade,  were  e^cuted  by  Grecian  hands.  Ancient  Ealbec  in 
yria,  aucient  Palmyra  in  Arabia,  had  not  thofe  regular,  magnifi. 
cent  palaces  and  icmples  till  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries  called 
in  artills  from  Greece,  In  the  ruins  of  PerfepoHs,  built  by  the  Per- 
iians,  wc  find  nofriing  but  a  rude  magnificence,  and  the  remains  of 
barbarifm,  while  the  monuments  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra  are  ftill,  un¬ 
der  their  ru^ns,  mafterpieces  of  architecture. 

*  Literature  and  the  arts  among  the  Epmans  were  derived  from  the 
fountaiQ  of  Grcfcc.  The  conqueil  of  Afia  introduced  opulepce  into 
Rome,  and  the  conqueft  , of  Greece  affo;-ded  the  me.ans  of  gratifying 
the  tafle  forel^ancc  which  arifes  from  the  poffeffion  of  wpalUi.  The 
Grecian  ftitues  ind  paintings  were  purchafed  by  the  Romans;  the 
Grecian  philofophcxs  ind  orators  enlightened  and  refined  their  bar- 
barous  conquerors.  Pbr  a  long  period  of  time  the  Greeks  were  the 
only  perfons  at  Rome  who  cultivated  the  liberal  arts  with  any  degree 
of  iuccefs.  Grecian  artifls  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Roman  palaces 
with  paintings,  built  the  temples,  the  porticos,  and  the  triumphal 
arches  of  ihefc  m afters  of  the  world.  The  Romans  adopted  the 
Grecian  pbilofophy.  Their  beft  ppeis,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tercncci 
imitated  or  tranllaccd  the  Grecian  authors. 

*  The  introdn^iqn  of  falhjons  and  modes  f^OI^  one  country  ,  td 
another  hath  generally  takpn  place  ip  a  diiFercpt  fituation  of  affaifi. 
A  nation  in  the  height  of  profperiiy  and  grandeur  h^th  often  attracld 
the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  its  neighbours.  The  tafte  for  French  lite 
rature,  and  the  diffufion  of  the  French  language,  prevailed  arooB 
the  neighbouring  nations  in  confequence  of  the  greatnefs  and  cek 
brity  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  ’The  arts  of  England  too  followed  th 
progrefs  of  their  arms ;  and,  after  the  glories  of  the  laft  German  vva* 
our  language  and  literature  were  ftedied  on  the  continent.  L 
Greece,  when  Uript  of  her  political  power,  when  a  province  < 
Koroe,  preferved  her  fovereignty  in  the  feiences,  and  in  the  art 
cxerciied  a  nobler  eippine  thsm  that  of  arms,  civilized  her  conqueror 
and  gave  Jaw  to  the  htintan  mind.  Athens  ftill  continued  the  nu 
fery  cf  learning,  and  the  academy  of  tl^c  Roman  empire.  Alhv 
afpired  to  (peak  with  elcquence,  or  to  cultivate  good  tafte,  frequent 
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j^tbens,  and  itudied  under  the  great  mailers  of  oratory.  The  Gro- 
clan  learning  continued  a  requiiiLe  branch  of  education ;  the  Grecian 
tongue  was  the  language  of  politenefs,  and,  what  will  appear  fur- 
prifing*  furvived  the  Roman  in  its  purity,  remaining  without  any 
confiderable  variation  from  die  time  of  Homer  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinoplb  by  the  Turks;  that  is,  during  the  fpace  of  three  thoufand 
years. 

<  Aftcf  the  taking  of  Gonftantinople  in  the  fifteenth  Vrentury,  the 
Greeks,  who  fled  fbr  refuge  into  Italy,  introduced  the  ftudy  of  their 
language ;  letters  began  to  revive,  and  genius  to  awake.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  fludied  and  imitated.  Their  poetry,  painting,  fciilptuie^ 
gad  archice£lure,  were  models  to  the  moderns,  and  Greece  became 
again  the  fchool  of  the  arts  and  the  fciences.  Befides,  therefore* 
their  claim  as  a  nation,  the  Greeks  have  a  farther  tide  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  as  in.fome  meafure  the  parents  of  literature,  and  the  anceftors 
of  the  humat  mind.’ 

This  vrbrk*  though  principally  defigned  for  fchools,  and  the 
ufe  of  young  people*  will  be  read  both  with  pleafure  and  advan^ 
tage  by  thefe  who*  having  neither  time  nor  leifure  to  perufe 
more  voluminous  pfoduiftions*  wifli  to  acquire  a  general  notion 
of  ancient  hiftory  with  litde  trouble  and  expence.  And  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  this  defign  ftill  more*  the  map  of  the  ancient  world  pre* 
fixed  to  this  volume  will  be  found  of  great  utility. 


Art.  Xir.  Jn  EJiimaie  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fofhionable  TVorld^ 
By  one  of  the  Laity%  pp.  '!262.  Small  8vo.  3s,  fewed.  CadelK 
London*  1791* 

A  S  we  have  always  been  above,  the  too  comrtion  praftice  of 
^  following*^  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  corred  the  public 
tifte*  we  ftiall  freely  pafs  oiir  judgm^t  on  the  work  before  us* 
witfiout  any  regard  to  the  fuccefs  it  has  already  met  with  frorii 
the  public*  or'  the  rank  its  author  may  hola  in  the  literary 
world,  Moralifts  may*  for  the  moft  part*  be  divided  into  two 
dafles.  Thofe  who  conceive  the  whole  to  confift  in  felf-denial 
and  mortification*  and  fuch  as*  from  frequently  obferving  the 
inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities  of  the  former*  are  apt  to  run  into 
^  contrary  extreme*  and  make  that  undefined  property*  a  good 
cut*  the  ftandard  of  all  that  is  good  and  amiable.  The  firft 
Would  long  ago  have  funk  into  oblivion*  were  it  not  for  the  happy 
dent  mott  pien  poflefs  of  accommodating  thcmfelves  to  circum^ 
ces.  By.  overftretching  all  the  precepts  of  reafon  and  ge- 
nine  religion*  nien  invent  a  kind  of  aufterity,  which,  as  few  can 
omply  with  tfiink  riiemfelveS  juftifiablc  in  relaxing  from, 
though  It  is-  conceived  thefe  indulgencies  may  be  allowed 
fuch  whofe  circumftances  ferve  as  an  apology  for  fmall 
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deviations,  yet  it  is  thought  neceflarv  fome  kind  of  a^aranci 
Ihould  be  obrcrved  left  the  ignorant  mould  fufpeft  religion  were 
altogether  a  farce.  With  this  contemptible  air'of  fuperiority  do 
we  conceive  one  part  of  the  fpecies  in  a  perpeUial  ftate  of  child, 
hood,  and  that  laying  afide  truth,  and  cunnihgly  wearing  a  kind 
of  difguife,  we  can  by  this  fpecious  hypocrify  preferve  the  morals 
of  our  inferiors,  and  make  them  honeft  by  cheating  them. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this  Eftimate  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Fafhionable  World  holds  out  a* very  different  language. 
It  is  evidently  the  author^s  wiihvto  make  them  as  religious  as 
fome  of  them  pretend  to  be.  But  while  w.e  meet  with  the  moft 
earneft  exhortation  to  all  the  forms  of  devotion,  and  to  that 
felf-denial  and  patient  endurance,  that  vigour  in  running  the 
race,  in  wreftling,  &c.  which*  it  is  obferved  are  fo  often  cn- 
forced  in  feripture,  an  over  fcrupulous  attention  to  truth  is 
conceived,  in  fome  inftances,  if  not  difpenfible,  at  leaft  unne- 
ceflary  to  be  very  tenacious  of.  It  is  true  a  pagan,  after  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  was  allowed  to 
proftrate  himfelf  in  the  temples  of  the  heathens.  Particular 
circumftances  might  plead  for  this  indulgence,,  which  was  not; 
however,  made  ufe  of  till  fandfioned  by  an  infpired  meflengcr 
of  God.  But  are  Chriftians,  in  a  country  that  allows  the  moft 
extenfive  toleration,  to  follow  the  multitude ;  to  give  a  fandlion 
to  what  they  condemn ;  to  refort  to  the  prefence  of  Almightj 
God,  and,  while  there,  to  conceal  their  true  fentiments,  and 
make  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  what  is  abhorrent  to  their  in- 
moft  thoughts  ?  But  let  our  author  fpcak  for  himfelf : 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  the  unpleafant  and  boundlefs  fields  of 
controverfy ;  an  enterprife  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  fay  whethn 
I  have  lefs  ability  or  inclination.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ftand  ford 
the  fierce  champion  of  a  liturgy^  or  the  prejudiced  advocate  of  fomu 
and  fyftemsrf  A  fincere  member  of  the  eftablifhment  myfelf,  I  refpeS 
its  inftftutions  without  idolatry >  and  acknowledge  its  imperfediooi 
•without  palliation. 

*  But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intimated  is  not  fo  mud 

about  the  liturgy  itfelf,  as  its  imagined  effefis  in  thinning  the  pem 
of  our  people  of  falhion.  The  (lightefl  degree  of  obfervation  feeou 
to  contradidi  this  afiertion  :  thofe,  however,  who  maintain  the 
opinion^  may  fatisfy  their  doubts,  by  inquiring  whether  the  regular 
and  fydematic  abfenters  from  church  are  chilefty  to  be  found  aroonf 
the  thinking,  the  reading,  the  (peculative,  and  the  fcrupulous 
of  mankind.  ’ 

*  EVen*the  moft  negligent  attendant  on  public  worlhlp  muft  kno« 
that  the  obnoxious  creed, ,  to  whofe  malignant  potency  this  generJ 
defertion  is  aferibed,  is  never  read  above  three  or  four  Sundays 
year ;  and  that  docs  not  feem  a  very  adequate  reafen  for  baniOi’Sj 
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the  moft  fcnipuIouB  and  tender  confciences  from  church  on  the  other 
dght-and-forty  Sundays.  « 

<  Bwfides^  there  is  one  teft  which  is  abfolutely  unequivocal— it  is 
never  read  at  all  in  the  afternoott,  any  more  than  the  Litany  (another 

Jrreat  fource  of  offence) ;  and  yet»  with  all  thefe  multiplied  reafons 
or  their  attendance,  that  is  a  feafon  when  the  pews  of  the  fafhionable 
world  are  not  remarkable  fol*  being  crowded.’ 

If  our  author  fees  thefe  imperfedllons  in  the  eftablifhment,  is 
there  no  fe£k  with  whom  he  can  join  himfelf?  or,  if  they  are  all 
imperii^  is  not  mith  a  matter  of  fufiicient  coniequence  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  form  ^  new  one  i  Is  this  the  genuine  fpirit  of  true 
religion,  which  gives  a  feeming  affent  to  forms  the  »imper- 
fedions  of  which  it  is  fenflble  of?  Is  tliis  the  way  to  have  a 
true  and  undeiiled  religion  ?  Has  our  author  taken  up from 
inheritance,  or  after  a  candid  and  dole  inquiry  ?  If  froin  the 
latter,  we  who  are  fatisfied  with  every  part  of  the  eftablifhment, 
are  pleafed  with  his  honourable  affent ;  but  we  fhould  have  ex¬ 
pected,  inftead  of  what  fome  may  fancy  a  candid  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  imperfedion%  to  have  met  with  an  open  declaration 
that  no  reafonable  objedion  arofe  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If 
the  limits  of  his  performance  did  not  admit  a  regular  juftification 
of  thofe  divine  myfteries  which  good  churchmen  value  the  more 
for  being  fuch.  We  would  have  waved  his  kind  excufes  for  an 
eftablifhment  and  formulary  which,  in  our  opinion,  want  none. 
Let  him  then  remember,  that  the  bare  bufinefs  of  church-going, 
without  the  true  woiihip  of  the  heart,  is  not  only  an  hypo¬ 
critical  mockery  before  God^  but  an  infolent  piece  of  contempt 
to  the  underftandings  of  mankind.  Are  we  to  fuppbfe  it  ne- 
cclTary  we  fliould  diflemble  for  the  good  of  their  fouls  ?  or  ac- 
quiefce  in  what  we  deem  the  imperfedions  of  an  inftitqtion 
without  pdliation  ?  .  When  the  church  requires  ihefe..  iiidul- 
gencles,  we  will  thank  him- to  af&if  us  In  dcmolifbing  itf  but 
till  then,  we  wiih  no  indired  crimination,  no  complimentary 
inlinuation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fee  our  enemy  diuinguifhed 
from  our  friends ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Job,  .that,  in^ead  cf 
infultine  us  by  profeffing  to  fubmit  to  the  imperfeftions  of 
our  hory  church,  *  our  enemy  woyld*  have  the  bonefty  'to 
‘  write  a  book.’  i  r*?  '  ^ 

Haying  premifedthus  much,  it  is  but  fair  we  fliould  do  our 
author  the  juftice  to  admit  that  the  foie  bbje£i  of  his.  writing 
feems  the  advancement  of  religion  and  yirtue  among  thofe 
M^hofe  example  muft  produce  its  influence  on  the  reft ,  of  man- 
l^ind.  After  introducing  his  fubjeift  with  feme,  general  (jbfer- 
^ations  on  the  propriety  of  attending  the  duties  of  public 
Korfliip,  &c.  he  proceeds  to  ftiew  that  there  is  abfolutelv  a  de- 
^lenfion  in  religion  among  die  higher  orders  of  mankind.  To 
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prove  this,  examples  of  feme  illuftrious  charafters  arc  brought 
forward*  who  were  celebrated  in  their  day*  not  only  for  their 


forward,  who  were  celebrated  in  their  day,  not  only  for  their 
extraordinary  talents  and  public  virtue,  but  for  the  regularity 
of  their  attendance  on  the  public  duties  rf  religion.  He  next 
admits,  that  benevolence  is  the  reigning  virtue  of  the  prefcnt 
age,  but  not,  he  aflerts,  the  exclufive  virtue.  We  could  much 
wifh  the  numerous  writers  whofe  labours  the  world  expects  we 
(hould  developc  for  their  amufement  or  indolence,  would  be 
more  exaft  in  defining  their  words.  If  by  benevolence  we  arc 
to  underffand  that  love  which  in  the  feriptures  is  often  called 
charity,  which  includes  all  the  moral  virtues,  all  the  religious 
duties ;  which  is  faid  to  be  fupciior  to  faith  or  hope,  and  to  give 
fo  peculiar  an  excellence  to  every  aft  and  dirpofition,  that  with¬ 
out  it‘thc  voluntary  application  of  all  our  property  for  the  relief 
of  others,  and  even  martyrdom  in  the  cauic  of  truth,  avails 
nothing.  If  this  be  our  author^s  meaning  under  the  word  be¬ 
nevolence,  we  cannot  help  differing  with  him  in  his  aflTertion 
that  benevolence  is  not  the  whole  cf  religion.  Love,  we  are 
told,  is  tfie  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  and  by  this  we  may  difeover 
the  true  difciple^  of  Chrift,  if  they  love  one  another.  Our  au* 
thor  proceeds  to  fliew  that  neither -private  almfgiving,  nor  pub¬ 
lic  fubfeription,  numerous  and  ready  as  they  are,^  can  be  lufE- 
cient  to  leflen  the  efFefts  of  luxury  and  diffipation,  which,  by 
their  influence,  muft  Icllcn  the  virtue,  and  confcquently  the 
happinefs  of  the  world.  Here  we  feem  only  to  differ  in  words; 
but  we  are  forry  when  we  meet  with  fuch  mifapplication  of 
terms.  From  me  fluftuating  change  of  language,  or  perhaps 
from  the  greater  perfpicuity  words  acquire  as  a  language  is  more 
enriched,  the  word  charity  has  of  late  years  been  ebnfin^  to  almf¬ 
giving,  and  lovt  to  the  attachment  between  the  fexes.  Bene¬ 
volence  therefore  is  the  only  word,  by  which  we  can  exprefs  that 
fpecies  of  charity  which  is  fo  well  defined  in  holy  writ,  and  is 
tncre  faid  to  make  the  whole  of  religion. 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  point  out  the  caufes  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  relaxation  in  manners,,  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  complained 
of.  This  he  imputes,  with  much  jufticc,  to  the  little  notice 
taken  of  religion  in  the  education  of  youth— the  few  reftraintt 
placed  on  their  paflions — ^that  religion  is  rather  accidently  in¬ 
troduced  than  enforced  as  a  principle  of  a6tion — ^the  laxity  of 
manners  fo  common  among  youth,  fo  little  attended  to  by  their 
ciders,  who  too  often  are  partakers  In  their  pleafurcs — the  too 
general  inattention  to  family  worfhip— the  IMc  rc^rd  paid  to 
example — Ac  too  frequent  fneer  with  which  the  feverer  virtues 
arc  treated— and^"  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  ncccflary  ap¬ 
pendage  to  thefe,  the  little  regard  Aat  is  to  encouraging 
religious  duties  among  domeftics, 
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All  thefe  our  author  Ihews  are  no  proof  againft  the  hollnefs 
of  dur  religion,  though  he  laments  ^Xrith  much  earneftriefs,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  aiiy  difFerertcc  in  the  Jives  of  believers  and 
infidels.  Hence  the  religion  is  itfelf  too  6ften  and  Ufijaftly 
brought  into  difrepute.  This  introduces  a  fubjeft  we  e^tpeiftca 
our  author  to  have  enforced  more  fre^iucntly,  and  with  nibre 


warmth ;  but  for  fome  reafofis,  which  we  fhall  not  pretehd  Xb 
inquire  into,  is  only  llightly  hinted  at  in  this  fingle  paffage: 

^  Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  granted,  that  abfolute  in¬ 
fidelity  is  not  the  rmgning  evil,  and  that  lervants  will  perhaps  be 
more  likely  to  fee  religion  negleded  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed ;  would 
it  not  be  a  meritorious  kindnefs,  in  families  of  a  bcUer  llamp.  to 
fumifh  them  with  more  opportunities  of  learning  and  pra^lxiing 
their  duty  ?  Is  it  not  impolitic  Indeed,  as  well  sis  unkind,  to  reflull 
them  any  means  of  having  irtiprCflcd  on  their  conftiences  the  optra- 
dve  principles  of  Chrillianrty  ?  It  is  but  little  barely  not  to 
their  going  to  church,  or  doing  their  duty  at  home,  unlefs  their  op¬ 
portunities  of  doing  both  are  facilitated,  by  giving  them  at  certain 
feafons,  ks  few  employments  as  poffible  that  may  interfere  with  both. 
Even  when  religion  is,  by  pretty  general  confent,  banifhed  from  our 
families,  that  only  furnifhes  a  ftronger  reafon  why  our  families 
ibould  not  be  baniflied  from  religion  in  the  churches. 

*  But  if  thefe  opportunities  are  no:  made  eafy  and  convei^ient  to 
them,  their  fuperiors  have  no  right  to  exp  eft  from  them  a  zeal  fo  far 
tranfeending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  furmdunt  difficulties  for 
the  fake  of  their  duty.  Religion  is  never  once  reprefented  in  ferip- 
turc  as  a  light  attainment ;  it  is  never  once  illUflrated  by  an  cafy,  i 
quiet,  or  an  ihdolent  allegory.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  uni 
dcr  the  aftive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race;  fomeihing  capreffive  of  ex» 
ertion,  aftivity,  progrefs.  And  yet  many  are  uhjull  enough  fo  tjiink 
that  this  warfare  can  be  fought,  though  they  ar^  perpetually  weaken¬ 
ing  the  vigour  of  the  combatant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are 
inccffantly  obftrufting  the  progrefs  o^  him  who  runs  bv  fome  hard 
and  interfering  command.  That  that  compaiiionate  Juwe  who  can¬ 
not  but  be  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling' of  infirmities^ 
will  tenderly  allow  for  their  trials,  and  be  merciful  to  their  failings, 
can  never  be  doubted ;  but  what  portion  of  that  forgivenefs  he  will 
extend  to  thofe  .who  lay  on  their  virtue  hard .  burdens  ^  (o6  heavy 
for  them  to  bear,*  who  lhall  fay 

Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  fuch  a  propofal,  nor 
can  any  confiderate'  perfon  help  wondering  at  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  many  perfons  infift  on  the  feryants  who  have 
jJlthe  morning  been  adminiftering  to  tlieiV  luxuries  . offering 
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‘  the  Great,’  Whether  the  world  is  obliged  to  the  fame  pen 
for  the  prefent  performance,  we  know  no^  but  many  circum- 
ftances  induce  us  to  believe  it.  This  niode  of  expreffion  is,  in 
fome  inftances,  carried  to  a  degree  of  obfeurity,  as  in  the  foU 
lowing  paffa^ While  the  modern  philofopher  is  extending 
^he  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  undertaking  to  prov^ 
that  matter  is  eternal :  or  enlargine  tnc  ftpek  of  human  hao- 


that  niatter  is  eternal  j  or  enlarging  the  flock  of  human  hap, 
pinefs  by  demOhflrating  the  extindUon  of  fpirit.’— What  can 
all  this  mean? — Can  undertaking  to  prove  a  metaphyfical 
queflion,  fomewhat  too  old  to  ])t  c^led  rnodern,  be  faid  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  boundaries  of  human Tcnowledge?  or  what  are  we  to 
underftand  by  the  extin8ion  of  fpirit  enlarging  the  flock  of  hii- 
man  happinefs  ?  or  who  will  difputc  with  our  author  what  fol¬ 
lows,  that  ^  it  can  do  no  harm  to  an  unlettered, man  to  believe 
that  heaven  and  earth  fliall  pafs  away,  but  God’s  word  flail 
not  pafs  away.’— -If  this  work  is  really  written  by  the  lady 
we  allude  to,  we  much  regret  that  the  peculiarity  of  flyle  we 
before  took  notice  of,  rather  feems,  like  other  bad*  habits  in 
general,  to  grow  upon  her* 

But  it  is  unpleafant  to  dwell  upon  fmall  defedfs  where  there  is 
much  to  commend. — Our  author  next  adverts  to  the  unbecom¬ 
ing  diffidence  and  timidity  of  real  Chriflians,  who  are  afraid  of 
afting  up  to  their  principles,  and  of  boldly  fupporting  the  beft 
of  caufes.  The  top  common  charge  brought  againfl  ferious 
perfons,  that  they  are  auflere  and  flridf,  is  fliewn  to  arife  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  worldly,  who  are  incapabje  of  tafling  the 
pleafures  of  religion. 

The  liVes  of  fuch  as  profefs  Chriflianity  are  next  examined 
by  the  teft  of  the  gofpel,  and  their  deficiencries  pointed  out  with 
much  force  and  accuracy.  The  general  inattention  to  thofc 
gofpel  truths,  the  importance  of  which  is  fp  often  inftfled  on  iii 
holy  writ,  but  which  die  prefent  Amplifying  tafl^  has  rendered 
unfafliionablc  and  dull.  The  corrapt  tafle  of  niany'of  what  arc 
called  popular  preachers  is  well  marked ;  and  the  reader  is  taught 
to  confider  religion  as  fomething  more  than  a  mere  fyflem  of 
morals. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  this,  in  many  r^fpedls,  agreeable 
and  ufeful  performance.’  We  trufl  to  the  public  and  to  the  au¬ 
thor  for  their  judgment  of  our  impartiality;  and  while  we  fin- 
cetely  hope  the  world  will  continue  to  be  inflrufted  from  the 
fame  fout^,  we  cannot  at  the  lame  time  help  wifliing  that  thofe 
errors  of  flyle,  a  faulty  and  ambiguous  expreffion,  will  be  cor- 
rcdlcd  in  the  author’s  future  produdlions. 
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ARTtXni.  Tbt  HiJIory  ef  the  Ba/IiUi  with  a  contifi  Acenat 
tf  the  laU  Revoktiim  in  France.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  among  other  Particulars,  an  Inquiry  into  'the 
Bijtory  of  the  Prifoner  with  the  Majk,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 
Cadell.  London,'  1790. 

[  Concluded, 

IT' HE  manner  ofarrefting  perfpns  who  were  to  be  confined  ii| 
the  Baftile,  feems  to  have  differed  according  to  their  rank, 
or  other  circumftances  attending  them.  Some  were  arrefted  in 
their  own  houfes ;  fome  privately  on  the  roads,  or  in  the  ftreets 
It  night ;  and  fome  were  even  feized  or  brought  away  from  fo- 
■eign  countries.  The  publifher  of  a  Leyden  Gazette,  who  had 
jrinted  a  fatire  on  Lewis  XJV.  tyas  fecretly  feized  in  Holland, 
)rought  away  from  thence,  and  fhut  up  in  a  cage  at  St,  Michel, 
vhere  he  died  after  maiw  years  confinement.  We  find  alfo,  on 
he  regifters  of  the  Baftile  for  1752,  Monfieur  Bertin  de  Fre- 
eaux,  who  arrived  on  the  25th  of  April  of  that  year,  and  died 
here  March  the  3d,  1779.  He  feized  at  Marybone,  car- 
ied  to  Gravefend,  put  on  board  a  veffel  there,  landed  at  Ca- 
ais,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  Baftile.  His  misfortunes,  as 
t  appears,  were  owing  to  an  unnatural  father,  who,  being  on 
erms  of  intimacy  with  the  minifter,  obtained  zlcttre  de  cachet 
D  arreft  and  connne  his  fon. 

The  mode  of  treating  prifoner^  after  they  arrived  at  the 
laftile  was  nearly  the  fame  ^  except  that  fome  had  a  greater 
egree  of  liberty,  more  conveniencies,  and  a  better  table.  If 
le  offence,  however,  was  important,  or  if  the  minifter  thought 
>,  prifoners,  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  were -denied  all 
oiiynunicatioii  with  the  reft  of  mankind  }  and  none  permitted 
D  fee  them  but  thofe  who  belonged  tp  the  place,  or  who  were 
nt  to  them  by  the  governor. 

As  foon  as  a  prifoher  arrived  at  the  Baftile,  he  was  conduifted 
>  the  council-chamber,  where  he  was  examined.  Every  thing 
ras  taken  from  him  that  could  be  employed  to  commit  any  vio- 
:nce  onhimfelf  or  others,  or  to  facilitate  his'efcape.  i  Thefe 
'ere  put  jnto'a  box,  with  a  label  on  the  outfide,  mentioning 
le  tower,  and  the  number  of  the  chamber'where  he  was'  con¬ 
ned.  Having  figned  the  inventory  of,  the  things  taloen  from 

><n,  and  a  copy  of  his  examinabon,  he  was  then  lent  to  his 

**  *  ^  ‘  *  ... 
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Prifoners  were  not  allowed  to  be  fliaved  till  after  the  fecond 
nomination,  or'  until  all  had  been  obtained  from  them  that  was 
nquired.  There  are  inftances  of  fome  remaining  feveral 
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months  without  obtaining  this  indulgence.  When  it  was 
granted^  they  were  lhaved  by  the  barber  of  the  BaftUe^  who 
ukewlfe  pared  their  nails^  the  turnkey  or  a  foldier  conftantly 
attending^  left  they  Ihould  attempt  to  feize  the  inftfument  by 
violence.  It  was  not  until  the  officers  had  full  experience  of  a 
priibner’s  calmnefs  and  refignation,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
have  a  knife  to  cut  his^vI6Iuals,  or  even  a  pair  of  tongs  for  his 
fire.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  there  are  fcveral 
inftances  of  prifoners  who  have  deftroyed  themfelves.  One 
threw  himfelf  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers ;  and  on  this 
account  the  walks  there  were  for  fome  time  forbidden. 

The  following  relation,  by  a  perfon  of  fcrupulous  veracity 
who  was  confined  in  the  Baftile  eight  months,  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  general  claft 
of  prifoners  in  that  place  were  treated : 


•  About  five  in  the  morning/  fays  the  relatcr,  *  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1771,  I  was  awaked  by  a  violent  knocking  at  my  chamber, 
door,  and  was  commanded,  in  the  name  of  checking,  to  open  it 
I  did  fo ;  and  an  exempt  of  the  police,  three  men  who  appeared  u 
be  under  his  orders,  and  a  commiflary,  entered  the  room.  They 
defired  me  to  drefs  royfelf,  and  began  to  fearch  the  apartment.  Tbej 
ordered  me  to  open  my  diawers,  and.  havin^^  examined  my  papers, 
they  took  fuch  as  they  chofe,  and  put  them  into  a  box,  which,  as  I 
underftood  afterwards,  was  carried  to  the  Dolice  office.  The  commiil'arr 


underftood  afterwards,  was  carried  to  the  police  office.  The  commiil'aij 
afleed  me  my  name,  my  age,  the  place  where  I  was  born,  how  1od{ 
I  had  been  at  Paris,  and  the  manner  I  fpent  my  tiine.  The  examio. 
ation  was  written  down  by  him ;  a  lift  was  made  of  every  thing  found 
in  the  room,  which,  together  with  the  examination,  I  was  defired  to 
and  fign.  The  exempt  then  told  me  to  take  all  my  body  linen, 
and  fttch  clothes  as  I  chofe,  and  to  come  along  with  them.  Attk 
word  all  I  fiartled ;  I  guefled  where  they  Were  about  to  take  me, 
and  it  feemed  to  announce  to  me  a  long  train  of  mifery.  Having  lha 
and  fealed  the  drawers,  they  defired  me  to  follow  them ;  and,  in  go* 
ing  cut,  they  locked  the  chamber'^door,  and  took  the  key.  On  con* 
ing  to  the  ftreet,  I  found  a  coach,  into  which  I  was  defired  to  g(H 
and  the  others  followed  me.  After  fitting  for  fome  aime,  the  con 
miffary  told  me  they  were  carrying  me  to  the  Bafiile,  and  foon  af 
terwaHs  I  faw  the  towers.  They  did  not  go  the  fliortefl  and  dir 
road ;  which  t  liippofe  was  to  conceal  our  deltihation  from  thofe  vvli 
inight  have  obferved  us.  The  coach  flopped  at  the  gate  in  the  lln 
St.  Anthony.  1  faw  the  coachman  make  figns  to  the  centinel/  a 
loon  after  the  gate  was  opened :  the  guard  was  under  arms,*  and 
beanl  the  gate  fhnt  again.  On  coming,  to  the  firft  dra\v-bridgc» 
was  let  down,  the  guatd  there  being  likewife  under  arms.  "1 
coach  went  on,  and  entered  the  cattle,  where  I  faw  another  gu 
under  arms.  It  flopped  at  a  flight  of  ileps  at  the  bottom  of  the  court 
where,  being  defired  to  gO  oilt,  J  was* conducted  to  a  room  that  1  bs 
heard  named  the  council-chamber.  I  found  three  perfons  fitd^ 
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at  t  tabic,  who,  as  I  was  told,  were  the  lleutenam  du  rou  the 
jDajor,  and  his  deputy.  The  major  afkcd  me  nearly  the  fame  quef- 
oons  which  the  commiffary  had  done,  and  obferved  the  fame  for- 
BHilities.in  'diredting  me  to  read  and  iign  the  examination.  I  waa 
^  defired  to  empty  my  pockets,  and  lay  what  I  had  in  them  on  the 
table.  My  handkerchief  and  fnuff-box  being'  returned  to  me,  my 
money,  watch,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe,  were  put  into  a  box  that 
was  fealed  in  my  prefence ;  and  an  inventory  having  been  made  of 
^bem,  it  was  likewife  read  and  figncd  by  me.  The  major  then  called 
for  the  turnkey  whofe  turn  of  duty  it  was,  and  having  afked  what 
yoom  was  empty,  he  faid  the  Calottt  de  la  Betaudiere.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  to  convey  me  to  it,  and  to  carry  thither  my  linen  and  clothee*  . 
The  turnkey  having  done  fo,  left  me  and  locked  the  doors.  The 
weather  was  ilill  extremely  cold,  and  1  was  glad  to  iee  him  return 
foon  afterwards  with  fire-wood,  a  tinder-box,  and  a  candle.  Ho 
made  my  fire,  but  told  me,  on  leaving  the  tinder-box,  that  I  might 
in  future  do  it  myfelf  when  fo  inclined 
«  From  the  time  the  exempt  of  pt^ce  came  into  my  room  I  had 
not  ceafed  to  form  conjectures  about  the  caufe  of  my  imprifonmenc* 

I  knew  of  none,  .unlefs  fome  verfes  and  (ketches  relative  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  times.  Though  they  were  indifereet,  they  were  of  little 
importance.  The  only  witing  that  might  have  ferioufly  given 
(tfcDce  to  government,  I  had  never  Ihewn  but  to  one  perfon,  in 
whom  I  thought  1  could  confide :  I  found  afterwards  he  had  be^ 
trayed  me, 

^  When  I  heard  the  double  doors  (hut  upon  me  a  fecond  time, 
calling  my  eyes  round  my  habitation,  I  fancied  I  now  faw  the  extent 
of  all  that  was  left  me  in  this  world  for  the  reft  of  my  days.  Befidet 
the  malignity  of  enemies,  and  the  anger  of  a  minitter,  i  feit  that  I 
ran  the  rifle  of  being  forgotten  ;  the  fate  of  many  who  have  no  one  of 
icflocncc  to  proteA  them,  or  who  have  not  particularly  attraAcd  the 
notice  of  the  public.  Naturally  fond  of  fociety,  1  confefs  J  looked 
orw'ard  to  the  abyfs  of  lonely  wrctchedncfs  that  I  thought  awaited 
with  a  degree  of  horror  that  cannot  cafily  be  deferibed.  It  wai 
difcrent  from  any  thing  1  had  felt  before,  \  even  now  regretted 

■what  I  had  formerly  confidered  as  the  greateft  bleffing,  a  healthy  coq« 
hittttion  that  had  never  been  aiFedhed  by  difeafe.  I  recollcA,  with 
humble  gratitude,  the  firft  gleam  of  comfort  that  (hot  acrofs  this 
^loom.  It  was  the  idea,  that  neither  maffive  walls,  nor  tremendous 
pits,  nor  all  the  vigilance  of  fufpicibus  keepers,  could  conceal  me 
■from  the  fight  of  God.  This  thought  I  fondly. cherifhed,  and.it 
avc  roe  infinite  confcladon  in  the  courfe  of  my  imprifbnment,  and 
dncipally  contributed  to  enable  me  to  fupporc  it  with  a  degree  of 


*  Prifoners  who  were  not  allowed  to  have  a  fervant  of  their  own, 
^ouMmes. were  indulged  with  an  invalid  foldier  to  attend  them;  but 
Wc  who  had  neither  made  their  bed,  lighted  .  their  fire,  and  fw  ept 
tir  rooms  thcmfelvcs.  ‘  ^ 

fortitude 


1X4*  -  735/  Hijlory  of  the  Bqftile^ 

fordtede  and  refignation  that  I  have  fince  wondered  at.  I  no  longer 
felt  myfelf  alone. 

^  ~  ‘  ms  were  interrupted  by  the  turnkey,  who 
Having  Ipread  the  table  with  a  clean  nap. 


dinner, 
he  difli 

The  dilhes,  plates,  fork,  fpoon,  and  goblet,  wen 
The  dinner  confifted  of  foup  and  bouHlie^  a  piece  of 

and  a  pound  loaf  ot  the  bell 
In  the  evening  at  feven,  he  brought  my 

Thefamecc^^ 
to  render  the  knife  unne- 
He  took  away  the  difhes  he  had  brought  for  dinner, 
t  ■ 

things.  Fridays 
confided  of  foup 
fuppers,  of  two  di/hes  of  garden  duff  and  an  otnlet,  or  fomething 
made  with  eggs  and  milk.  •  The  dinners  and  fuppers  of  each  dayrf 
the  week  were  different,  but  every  week  was  the  fame ;  fo  that  the 
ordinary  clafs  of  prifoners  faw  in  the  courfe  of  the  drd  week  their  bill 
cf  fare  for  fifty  years,  if  they  flaid  fo  long. 

*  1  had  remained  in  my  room  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was  one 
morning  carried  down  to  the  council- chamber,  where  I  found  the 
cotnmiffary.  He  began  by  aiking  mod  of  the  quedions  that  had  bees 
pat  to  me  before.  He  then  aiked  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  fome 
works  he  named,  meaning  thofe  that  had  been  written  by  me;  if  1 
was  acquainted  with  the  author  of  them ;  whether  there  were  any 
perfons  concerned  with  him ;  and  if  I  knew  whether  they  bad  beeo 

frinted  ? — 1  told  him.  That,  as  I  did  not  mean  to  conceal  any  thingt 
Ihould  avoid  giving  him  needlefs  trouble ;  that  1  myfelf  was  the 
author  of  the  works  he  had  mentioned,  and  gueffed  I  was  there  oa 
that  account ;  that  they  never  had  been  printed  ;  that  the  work) 
which  I  conceived  was  the  caufe  of  my  confinement,  had  never  beea 
ibewo  to  any  but  one  perfon,  whom  I  thought  my  friend;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  no  accomplices,  the  offence,  if  there  was  any,  reded  folely  with 
myfelf.  He  laid  my  examination  was  one  of  the  ftorted  he  had  eycf 
bc«n  employed  at,  for  it  ended  here.  I  was  carried  back  to  my  room, 
and  the  next  day  was  fhaved  for  the  fird  time  fince  my  confinement. 

*  A  few  days  afterwards  I  wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police, 
requeding  to  be  indulged  with  the  ufe  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 


away  the  knife 
of  pewter. 

roafted  meat,  a  bottle  of  good  table  wine, 
kind  of  houfehold  bread.  * "  _ 

fupper,  which  confided  of  a  road  difh  and  a  ragout.  The  fame 
mony  was  obferved  in  cutting  the  meat,  to  render  the  knife  i 
ceffary  to  me.  F" 


Saturdays  being  fad  or  maigre  days,  the  dincer 


T%e  Wjhrif  of  tb*  BaJiiUt  II5 

*  The  iheets  of  my  bed  were  changed  once  a  fortnight,  I  was  al* 
lowed  four  towels  a  week,  and  my  linen  was  taken  to  be  walked  every 
Saturday.  I  had  a  tallow  candle  daily,  and  in  the  cold  feafon  a  cer- 
Mia  number  of  pieces  of  fire-wood.  I  was  told  that  the  allowance  of 
Ire  to  the  prifoners  began  the  ift  of  November,  and  ceafed  oa  the 
ift  of  Ap^:  tmd  that  my  having  a  fire  in  April  was  a  particular 

Wulgence. 

<  After  being  detained  above  eight  months,  I  was  informed  that  an 
order  had  come  to  difcharge  me.  I  was  defired  to  go  down  to  the 
touncil-charober :  every  tlung  I  had  brought  with  me  was  returned, 
together  with  the  key  of  my  apartment,  which  I  found  exaAly  in  the 
I  ^e  ftate  I  left  it  on  the  morning  of  the  ad  of  April,  1771. 

‘  During  my  confinement  I  wrote  many  letters  to  feveral  of  my 
friends,  which  were  always  received  with  civility,  but  not  one  of  them 
hid  been  delivered.' 

The  profits  of  the  governor  were.  It  appears,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  prifoners.  The  commiflary  was  paid  a  ftated 
fum  for  each  examination ;  and  hence  it  became  the  advantage 
of  die  one  to  detain,  and  of  the  other  to  torment  them.  Sen> 
tifflents  of  humanity  were,  therefore,  conftantly  oppoled  by 


fdf-intereft,  which  could  aifume  the  malk  of  zeal  and  duty.  A 
of  the  police,  it  is  faid,  was  fometimes  confined  in  the  fame 
apartment  with  the  prifoner,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  a 


fellow-fufferer,  tried  to  difcover  his  fecrets.  When  what  the 
minifiry  wiflied  to  know  was  obtained,  or  if  they  found  the  at¬ 
tempt  ineffedlual,  he  was  withdrawn  under  the  pretence  of  re¬ 
moving  him  to  another  chamber. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  thinks  that  the  opinion  generally 
entertained,  of  prifoners  in  the  Baftile  being  privately  put  to 
death, 'is  founded  entirely  on  popular  prejudice.  A  fkeleton. 
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ts6  Ohfervattons  »H  the  prefent  State  in  LendoHi 

has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  many  authors ;  and  a  variety  of 
conjeAures  have  been  formed  to  explain  it.  All  djefe  the 
compiler  has  availed  himfelf  of;  and  though' he  has  thro'wn  no 
new  light  upon  this  Angular  problem,  what  he  has  collefted 
will  aflSrd  entertainment  to  fuch  readers  as  are  not-  well  ac.  | 
quainted  with  what  has  been  written  concerning  it.  j 


I  *0! 

I 


•  «  V 

Art.  XIV.  Obfervations  tjn  the  frefint  Stcte  rfMuJk'in  London, 
By  fViUiam  yackfort^  of  Exeter*  -  ppk  33%  8vOs  is*  Harrifon 
,  and  Co.  London,  179  r. 


HE  obfervations  of  profeflional  men  on  the  arts  are  always 
^  worthy  of  attention;  for  great  is  the  difFer^ce  between 
knowledge  acauired  by  a  long  perfcverance  in  a  particular  lludj, 
and  that  fuperncial  fmatccring  which  is  picked  up  by  merely 
running  over  one  fubje£l  in  common  with  many  others. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  well  known  in  the  world  a 
a  compofer,  and  as  a  writer  on  fubje£ls  of  literature  and  taftci 
The.  prefent  produ^ion  will  not  diminilh  his  reputation,  even 
with  thofe  who  m^y  not’  agree  to  the  juft  ice  of  his  remarks. 
After  declaring  that  his  intention  is*  to  make  the  art  of  muficj 
and  not  its  profeffirs^  the  fubje6k  of  his  obfervations,  he  fays  that 

*  muiic  is  fo  much  the  rage^  to  ufe  a  faihionable  term,  that  feme 

*  remarks  on  the  prefent  ftyle  of  composition  and  perform. 

*  ANCE  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.*  But  this  per- 

*  haps  is  an  hafty  affertion :  if  we  are  pleafed,  we  cannot  feel 

*  much  gratitude  for  the  philofophy  which  demonftrates  that 

*  we  ought  not  to  be  pleafed.  Horace^s  madman  is  too  triti 

*  an  example  to,be  quoted  ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  fenfa- 

*  tions  of  others  by  my  own,  we  are  not  altogether  in’his  fitu- 
^  ation :  the  dcluiion  may  be  made  to  vanifti,  and  reality  fub- 

ftituted  without  deftroying  ‘  animi  gratij/imus  error.* 

It  is  Mr.  Jackfon^s. opinion,  that  though  not  abfolutely  un* 
known,  melody  was  in  a  barbarous  •  ftate  until  the  laft  hundred 
years.  It  long  continued  improving,  but  now  feemS,  in  this 
country  at  leaft,  to  be  in  a  fair  way'  of  fiiordy  loAng  its 
exiftence !  ‘ 

This  retrograde  ftatc  of  melody  is  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  remarb< 
The  author  examines  firft  the  merit  of  pur.  prefent  compolitionS 
in  this  view,  wd  afterwards  that  of  our.  public  performances; 
both  which  he  (hews  to  be  degenerating  from  real  melodj'^ 
which,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  is  the  foul  of  mufic.  Perhaps  his 
remarks  on  the  modern  fymphony  are  no  unfavourable  fpecimens 
of  bis  principle  and  manner  of  expreiHon : 

'  Whei 
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OifitvatioM  on  the  prefint  Stati  of  Muftc  in  London.  :  itf 

I 

f  When  Richter  Introduced  among  us  this  ftyle  of  rnufic^  it  was 
j^jHyjidmlwd,  being  the  firft  inftance  of  attention  to  the  difierent 
charaftcr  of  inftruments ;  a  nicety  unknown  to  Handel,  or  to  any  of 
Kis  prcdcccffors.  Richter  was  very  fuccefsfiilly  followed  by  Abel, 
tnd  many  others.  But  later  compofers  *,  to  be  grand  and  original, 
hire  poured  in  fuch  floods  of  nonfenfe,  under  the  fublime  idea  of  Ar- 
liufiu/pireA  that  the  prefent  symphony  bears  the  fame  relation  to 
ffood  muilc,  as  the  ravings  of  a  bedlamite  do  to  fober  fenfe.  Some* 
times  the  key  is  perfeftly  loft,  by  wandering  fo  far  from  it,  that  there 
is  00  road  tp  return — but  extremes  meet  at  laft  of  themfelvea.  The 
mcafure  is  fo  perplexed  by  arbitra^^divifions  of  notes,  that  it  feems  as 
if  the  compofer  intended  to  exhibit  a  table  of  twos,  threes,  and  fours. 
And  when  difeords  get  fo  entangled  that  it  is  paft  the  art  of  man  to 
untie  the  knot,  fomething  in  the  place  of  Alexander’s  fword  does  the 
bofinefs  at  once.  All  thefe  paltry  Aifts  to  conceal  the  want  of  air* 
can  never  be  admitted  to  fupply  its  place. 

*  Where  there  is  really  air,  it  will  exift  under  all  difadvantages  of 
performance.  But  what  would  become  of  our  fublimities,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Aort  cut  of  OL  pianiJJtmOi  fo  delicate  as  almoft  to  eicape  the 
esT,  and  then  a  fudden  change  into  all  the  fortiffimo  that  fiddling, 
gating,  trumpeting,  and  drumming,  can  beftow  ? 

*  Let  it  not.  be  imagined  Aat  I  wiA  to  burlefque  expreffive  per^ 
formance.  I  am  only  Aewing  my,  thorough  contempt  of  that  wretched 
ftoff,  Ae  exiftence  of  which  altogether  depends  upon  mechanical  coor 
irirance,  while  tbeyi«/  is  wanting-?— 

*  Thus  Harlequin  extoll’d  his  horfe 

Fit  for  the  war,  the  road,  the  courfo : 

His  mouA  was  foft,  his  eye  was  good 

His  foot  as  fare  as  ever  trod. 

One  fault  he  had — a  fault  indeed ! 

Pray  what  was  that  ? — the  horfe  was  dead!  Prior. 

The  pamphlet' concludes  with  fome  ftri<Stures  on  the  Abbey 
Mufic,  which  we  recommend  to  the  confideration  of«  the  con- 
duftors  of  that  magnificent  performance, 
i  It  is  with  pleafure  we  obferve  that  a  third  edition  of  the 
**  Thirty  Letters*  of  this  ingenious  writer  is  announced,  with 
additions,  as  preparing  for  the  prefs.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
I  giving  our  warmeft  approbation  to  this  work,  which  is  to  be. 
l^ftinguiAed  as  the  compofition  of  true  and  original  genius. 


onSB  •i  Quojy,  Has  not  the  author  ufcd  the  plural  number  inftead  of  the 
^  'Had  hot  he  one  particular  compofer  in  his  eye  ? 

dViP  • 


his 


\Vhe! 


Art. 


laS  Burkc’i  Litter  to  a  I^tndar  of  iU  ifatmal  Affimk!^, 


Art.  lev.  Letter  from  Mr  '.  Burke  to  a  Member  -pf  the  Npi 
‘  tional  yfjfembly\  in  Anfwer  to  fame  Obje£tiotd  tahii'Bookon  French 
Affairs,  pp.  74*  8vo.  as.  Dodflevi  '‘Lon^n,*i7gi.  -  > 

‘XT'f^THING  can  be  more  painful,' ani  k  the  fame 'time 

iphfc  mind,  than  to  view  the 


’  more  interefting,  to  a  j)hnoibj;^te  ri\ind,  than  to  view  the  B  < 
melancholy  perverfion  of  rplqn.  .w^Tch  too'ofterffe^  place  in  B  ' 

tbafafters  we  have  beetf/mdghtMto'Jopk ‘fo  witt  reverence  B  j 
admiration,  While  we  were.peruung 'the,  following  letter, .Kow  B  , 
often  did  we  interrupt,  each  ot}iei^.byi  mutual  exclamations— 1$  B  | 
this  the  author  of  the-ii.  £dtay  op  .tbeiSublime  and‘£eautiiul!’  B  a 
^his  the  orator.whofe/deckunatibas'iin.  juft  government  we  B  a 
hive  hung  on  with ’'rapture  and' apphuile  I  Atasl  -  Whdnce  the  B  / 
change?  Is  it  th'at  lula.xET'i’liv ‘  <]( 

•  .■'i"..!  o’!  vi  i  lu 

‘  The  brainx  too  finely  wrought, L.  a;  =  <  H  /li 

Preys  on-itfelf,' and  U'deftroy^  by  thoughtP  4 '  B 

or  that  all  we  have  hith“efto‘ heard  on  tfte  propriei^  of  Reforming  n 
a  corrupt  parliament,  removing  the  few  imperf^ions  in  the  B  ^ 
national  church,  and  lcl&ntng>the 'influehce'  of 'th^  crown  by  B 
retrenching  the  unneceffary  cxpences  -pf  the  court,'  were  mere  B  A' 
words  uttered  at  a  time  when  ^ere  ap^red  a  fecurity  that  they  B  ><'c 
never  would  be  reduced  to  praidHce. :  How  eMe  can  we  account  B 
for  the  moft  outrageous  ravings^  the 'Coarfeftdanguagej  diat  H  ‘og 
'would  almoft  difgrace  the  inSamxei  'ptiffsrdet  afTembled  in  the  B 
hall — the  moft  vilifying  and  degrading  Rpithetsy  dlre^d  againll  B  coni 
men  who  are  only  making,  experiments  on  the  moft  important  fl 
of  all  concerns  in  this  world.  Men  who,  evfen  ' if  miftaken  in  B 
many  things  the  novelty  of  which  requires  all  the  forftfight  and  B 
wifdom  of  all  the  ages  that  have  hitherto  lifted,  have  at  leaft  B  neai 
Ihewn-the  moft  difinterefted  motives,  and  a  courage  which  no^  B  ^  ft 
thing  but  the  goodnefs  of  their  intentioiiis  could  infpire.  If  this  fl 
were  aU,  'we > might  coniider  the  unhappy  malady  of  this  great  B tire? 
genius  as. at 'leaft  innocent, ‘and  not  degraded  by  any  thing  I 
that  markaabid  intention  .li-  fiut'unhappily  we  are  obliged  to  l^res, 
apologife  for  a.voluntary  miftatementdf.hi£b,-which  we  canno|t<>lity 
oche.rwife  acoonntftnr  tbw  by  ihppohng  an  incapacity  in  the  writer  Idsoofi 
to  ft*  things  as  ihey^^  really  are,ioc>mat<  his  mind,  'having  te-|ft<  g( 
tcived  certain 'previous  inmrOffions,  is<apt  io  modify  all  fucceed-lMr  e] 
ing  ones  according  to  thore  -iidueh  tt.i»  unable  to  efface,  tc 

eUe  'can  we  acoounc  for  the  following' paragraph,'  which  is  thsBP're? 
firft  that  occuisafter  the  itfiMcompitmaitary  mode  of  addrefs:  yOsn  i 

1‘aBi  unalterably  perfuaded,  Aat  the  attempt  io  opprefs,  degrade(F*|?  P* 
knDOverifti.  'COnfifcate,  and  extinvuilh,  die  original  ffcrKlemcn  andW“ “tig 


BlirkeV  Letitr  to  a  MonAir  tf  4bt  National  Jjemhiy* 

2l  giay  aflliine.  I  am  fatisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  projeft  of 
tamiBg  a  great  empire  into  a  veftry^  or  into  a  cdledion  of  vefHIes, 
and  of  governing  it  in  the  fpirit  of  a  parochial  adminiftratiqn,  it 
fenfelefs  and  abfur4»  in  any  inode>  or  with  any  qualifications.  1  can 
never  convinced  that  the  fcheme  of  placing  the  higheft  powers  of 
the  Aate  in  churchwardens  and  condables,  and  other  fncb  officers, 
guided  b^  the  prudence  of  litigious  attornies  and  Jew  brokers,  and 
ftt  in  aftion  by  ihamelefs  women  of  the  loweft  condition,  by  keepers 
af  hotels,  taverns,  and  brothels,  by  pert  apprentices,  by  clerks,  (hop- 
boys,  hatr-dreflTers,  fidlers,  and  dancers  on  the  flage  (who,  in  fuch  a 
commonwealth  as  'yours,  ^il  in  future  overbear,  as  already  they 
hsve  overborne,  the  (bber  iacapacity  Of  dull  uninfhii6ted  men,  of 
ol^but  laborious  occupations),  can  never  be  put  into  any  (hape  that 
Bofi  not  be  both  difgraceful  and  deftrudive.  The  whole  of  tins  prd- 
jeft,  even  if  it  were  what  it  pretends  to  bej  and  was  not  in  reality  ^be 
dominion,  through  that  difgraceful  medium,  of  half  a  dozen,  or  per¬ 
haps  fewer,  intriguing  politicians,  is  fo  mean,  fo  low-minded,  fo 
ftapid  a  contrivance,  in  point  of  wlfdom,  as  well  as  fo  perfcftly  dc- 
teltable  for  its  wickednefs,  that  I  mud  always  confider  tlie  correAives 
which  might  make  it  in  any  degree  ppflicable, .  tp  be  fo^  many  nev^ 
bhjeflions  to  it.* 

*  U  ‘j(1t  ,i  , 

Can  any  man  for  a  .moment  conceive  he  underftands 
this?  Who,  , let  us  a(k, are  the  i original  gentlemen  that 
are  degraded,  impoveridaed,  confifeated^  or  extinguilhed  i 
Has  the  eftate  of  a  iingle  individual  (except  the  plunder* 
ing  Polignacs)  ^been  fo  much,  as  reftrained,  or  its  produce 
fequeftered?  (Have  not^the  profeiied  Enemies  of  the  prefent 
conftitution  not"  only  been  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of 
their  enormous  eftates,  but  to  (receive  the  rents  arifing  from 
them,  which,  cyen  in  the  prefent  unfettled  ftate  of  things,  has 
been  conveyed  to  them  in  their  foreign  retreats?  Are  the 
means  invented  to  produce  a  fair  reprefehtation  of  a  nation  to 
be  thus  fcandalifed?  Does  Mr.  Burke  reflect  on- the  melancholy 
fituation  of  England  for  want  of  having  adopted  a  limilar  prac¬ 
tice?  Does  he  recalle£i  our  (eptehnial  ebriety,  falfc-fwearing, 
sad  Uudgioningj  arifing  from  the  length  of  time  our  reprefenta^. 
lives,  as  they  are  e^Ued,  bold  their  .oiEces,  and  from  the  par<^ 
tiality,  want  of  uniformity  and  nf  univeiiality  in  our  mode  of 
choofing  reprefentativesi  ^  Is  it  then  more  reafonable  to.foppoic 
the  government  will  i  be  t better  adminiftcred  by  making  ftones 
eledlors,  as  at  the  Gattone,.  thaOiby  extending  this  privi<k 
^tto  all  the  aiSbive  citizens  reading  inu  every  part  of  the  em- 
Ipire?  Can  a  ftate  be  fiiid  to  be' governed  by  litigious  attornies, 
■when  the  law  is  £b  fimpliited  that  all  may  underiland  it,  and  aH 
pay  pradiife  it  ?  »Does  it  argue  a  difpofition  to  involve  a  nation 
Bautigaiions,  when  all  are  obliged  to  refer  their  complaints  to 
P^trators  before  they  are  brought  into  a  court?  ,Can  it  be 
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called  a  ftupid  contrivance  to  reduce  the  government  of  a  coun« 
try  to  the  limplictty  of  a  parlfh.veftfyj,  wwrc  all  “are  heard,  ail 
have  a  voice,  and  all  have  the  povver  of  voting  fqr,  :md  cxamin. 
.ing  the  expenditure' of,  public  money.  To.  fuch^  indeed,  as 
wifli  to  exclude  every  poliible  inquiry  the  machinations  of 
(fate,  whofe  folc  pbj^  is  to  keep^tw  people  in  ignorance,  that 
they  may  be 'plundered ^with  fpcu>^ry^tp,j  th^c.  a  governmeat 
founded  oni  honeft  pf«iciples;,^q^e^}pg  jrx^ly  in  pr^iceas 
it  'profeflesi  to~  be  ,m  ,  theory,  qtujl  'eye^  oe.fprmidable  V  but  to 
men  whofe  inteqtions^^afe  mil,  be  a  more  defirable 

■obje£f  than  that' aSI  fhpuldki^w , the  Jecreb  motives  of  their  de. 
clarations  and  actions,  jnw  «  i  u 

But  we  (hall  feleSt'only  a  few  p^ges  more,  becaufe,  to  dwell 
on  "many,  would  be  to  jnfult  the  fallen  ftate  of  oik*  who  prefenes 
a  fort  of  imaginary  grandeur  in  his  degraded  condition — who 
ftiil,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  CTcpreffion,  raveS  with  dignitv, 
and  preferves  the  Ihidbws  of  b^aiity-aiid  order  in  the  midft  if 
chaos  and  diftradKoftl’' 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  Icrtterhis  correfpondeht  is  told,  ‘  But 
‘  if  you  are  iiot.in  a  conditiort  to'  cboofe  a  houfe^f  lords,  ftii 
‘  lefs  are  you  capable,;  in  my  opThion,  of  framing  any  thin* 
‘  which  virtually  and,  fubftantlally  pould  be  anfwerabler  (fortbt 
*  purpofe  of  a  liable  and  regular  {government)  toourhoufeef 
‘  epmmons,’—— -God  forbid  any  nation  engaged  in  the  impor. 
tant  bufinefs  of  regenerating  itlelf^  Ihould  thus  impofe' fuch  an  ab- 
furdity  on  pofterity  as-  the  .mockery  -of  reprefentation.  But 
'«'cn  this  ectravagant  fondnefs  for  all  that  is  left  Of  our  glorious 
conftitutioiii'  might  be  called  an  innocent  attsrchmertt‘to  a  mo¬ 
ther  plundered  by  her  unnatural  eldert  children,  were  it  not  for 
the  following  reverie,  which  exceeds  every  tbihg  that  the  fertiltj 
brain  of  Cervantes  ever  invented  for  his  frantjel  hero.  .  After 
praifu^  the  ftingtjof  Pruffia  and  another  power  for  impofing 
tbc  htddtholdet  onjHie  Hollanders— the  combination  of  foreigi 
violence ttbatrellprcd  , the, Low,Countrics  to  the.£mperor— sni 
the  inte^fercnce^of  the  chamber  of  Wetalar,  which  reinftattl 
the  Blfhop  of  Leige— we  are  led,  by  an,eafy  tranfition,  to  tlie 
conduct  of  FrulHa  towards  the;  Emperor  in  the  prefent  llater^ 
tha  Eall..„,‘  If  Ais  be  done,’  fays  he,, in  favour  of  the  1  urU 
^ ,  mail  it  he  thought  either  iini^oUtic,  or  unjuft,  or  uncharltabl«i 
^  to  employ  po.wer^  ta,^(cue  from  captivity  a  virtuois 

moharcH,  xonfi4cred  by  the  courtely  of^Kurope  as 

‘  Chrlftim?  *  Isjt  tamely  taibejbornc.by  kings  who  love  thei 

‘  iubjccl^  or  by  iubJeiSts  wha  love  their, kings,  that  this 
‘  narch,  in  the  miefft  of  thefe  glorious  a<3s’  [aflembling  tb! 

ftsre?,  &Tr.  to  whTrh^  the'\voi+d  tnows  ‘  ^ 

^  inibicntly^aad  cruelly  torn  from  his  palace  by  a  gang  of  traito? 
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•  and  aflaffins,  ihd  kifipt  ih  clbfe  prifon  to  this  very  hour/— Kii 
Burke  Vefy  Well  knows  that  he  was  no  longer  fafe  in  his  pa 
lace;  that  he  rcquefted  the  prote^lon  of  t^e  national  guards 


and  that,  Without  their  ptbte6lion,|  his  W  is  in  danger. la 
cvcrr  part’  6t  thfe  Iclngdbm*  ^But/  Without  too  captious  an  at¬ 
tention  to  words,  can  ai^  fovere(gn  be  faid  to  love  his  fubjcfts 
who  would 'expole  thdrliVts^  all  the  horrd^^^  war?  Who 
for  the  reftoratioti  of  an  in^ldWaf  to^'a  Wuft  he  abufed  whenever 
he  had  an  bpport^unity,'  the^t^^^^  of  his  own 

country,  and  facrificO  thl[^feridfe^oT 'hinotfeiu^ln  whole 

Rate  never  can  be  m4rtSi*at!eci,^  bd^ibl^  ifiu^'  VHat  it  may-^ — ^whio 
icould  believe  that  Mr.  Burley  with  a  brutality  con tradiftory  to 
his  nature,  fhould  wifli  AO  he  conceives  one 

inFrtnte  oSiiftbe  conduftd^?  ‘ ^  ' 

.  -no  ftin  V”  ’'’y  ' 

«  The  mode  of  civilaed  war  will  not  be  pra6hTed  ;  mor  are  the 
Freachr  who  ad  on  tbe  fyAem,  entivkd  to  exped  it.  Thcy^ 

whofe  known  policy  is  to  aflaffinate  every  citizea  whom  they  fufped 

i’  0  be  difcontenied  by  ib^Lr  tyranny^  and  to  ^crupt  the  loldicry  of 
very  open  enemy,  mull  look  for  no  modified  hoftility.  All  war, 
iflu'ch  is  not  battle,  will  be  rnilitaiy  execution.  This  will  beget  a^s 
>f  retaliation  from  you  ;  and ‘eVefy  retaliation  will  beget  a  new  re- 

_ _  _ 'IJjS  yu  ...Ill  _ _ f 


hicb  the  ^Virgil  of  your,  AlTjmbly  has  fung  to  his'FolUos!’  <t;  h|<] 

Mr.  Burke  rtiay,  indeed,"  talk  in  this  manner  without  much 
inger  of  being  heard;  for  whatever  the  wifhes  of  fovereigrta 
lay  be,  on  this’  ocCafibn  they  are  not  quite  fb  Quixotic  as  to 
ippofc  that  men,  in  their  ptefent  enlf^tened  ftate,  will,  ^t  the 
)mmand  Of  any  individual,  hoATOver  py  tfie  tburtefy  of  Europe 
c  may  be  betitfeJj  rufh  oh  to  deffrudlion  for  the  aggrandifement 


one  whofe  views  are  finlilar  to  his  that  'daljs  them  on  to 
lughterand  deftruftihn.  ' 

we  have  before  obferved,  that*  this  lelf^r  retains  the  lire, 
tough  it  has  none  of  the  truth,  order,'  and  arrihgeraenlMf. 

brftrt  tbr  a 

ere  term,  is  patriotifm  an  empty  fouhd^  Ts  pbifofopHy’ahd  an 
dem  wifh  for  the  happinefs  cf  the'  rac^,‘ ‘Inere  jargon  ‘of 


urke  pdfiefled  before  the  Frcndi  reVoltttfbn 
ere  term,  is  patriotifm 

ords,*  which'  great  mei 
pbfling  their. rev^ies  fhould  ever  be ‘reduced  to  pradtice? 

:.n  :  ‘  t:  tlb«  !  ‘ 


•  Mirabtau’s  fpeech  concerning  univerfal  peace, 
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We  know  that  Seneca,  while  pofTsfled  of  a  talent,  could  write 
beautifully  in  favour  of  that  poverty  he  feems  mpft  of  all  to  have 
dreaded.  We  have  heard  men  promii^,  when  out  of^' parlia¬ 
ment,  what  they  mver  meant'  to  pbform;  and,  when  out  of 
place,  the  deftrudion  of  thofe  ftnecures  for  thedifpofal  of  which 
they  only  wi&ed  to  be  in  place.  Nay,  we  have  Jieard  men 
promife  a  melloradon  of  diat  bonftitutipn,  by  the  perverfion  of 
which  only  they  have-  dince  -enabtednthethfelves  to  hold  their 
places.— But  let  ua  dwell  tib  toiler- btt  thlsr  melancholy  pidure 
of  human  luuure— let  ue  hopia,  as  «iidWH)rder  of  things  feems  to 
ihsw  itfelf,  that  men  wiH  dtfcove»  witht  it  how  much  it  is  their 
intareft  to  be  honeft.  '  jXa  iil  czainii  !  ' 

,  The  part  of  the  prcfent  letter  which  all  the  derterity 
of  an  old  campaigner,  is  Mr.  Buirke’^,ftt^^.o^  the  writings 
and  charadler  of  Koufleau^  r  T^t^traprtiihsi'y  character,  who, 
when  he  reafoned  abftr^edly,  feemed,  often  to  be  infpired,  and 
when  he  ay^lied  his  reafpning  to^cominon  life,  nothing  (hort  of 
a  madman ;  has,  with  much  propriety,  received  the  refpedi  of 
his  countrvmen,  which  all  great  talwfts, 'cfpecially*  when  di. 
*TeAed  to  throw  light  on  concerris  the  moft  ImpQttaht'  lo  man. 
kind,  are  entitled  to. ''Mr.  Burke,  talcing  ^vantage  of  this, 
has  eiqwfed,  with  muth  ingenuity^  all' t^e  weak  parts  of  the 
man.  and  the  writer)  and  ju^win^f  a^  vtas  not' very  difficult, 
diat  many  of  bis  peculiarities  were'fbft^ed,'df  hot  engendered, 
by  vanity,  has  endeavoumd  to  mdce  this  the  charafiteriftic  fea 
tore  of  the  Affembly.'^  Thathonett  ‘procbedittgs^in  govern 
ments  are  rare,  andconfequefitly  may  be  caH^  peculiarities,  no 
one  will  doubt  ,-nor  can  it  happen'bufthsit  meni  whb  vrifh  their 
proceedings  to  be  publicly  known,  muft  often  affu'me  the  air  of 
vanityb  »nd  the  more  fo  as  thofe  proceeding?  are  jiift  and  fair. 
But  is  it  reptehenfible  to  be  proud  of  ading  right?  Can  a  good 
man  or  a  philofepher  coolly,  we  might  fey  malicioufly,  ca 
htnuiiate  feiob  as  wifh  -to  explain  the  principles  of  their  con 
du^  and  to  prove  that  cbnduft  conformable  :  tp  the'  princij 
profeds ?  end  tsn<  1  iV 

(  Let  ut  here,  take  ■  our  leave  of' Mr.  Burke.  Another  per 
forn^aicel  isjfaid.  to  oonw^firom^the-feime'pen)  but  as  that  is 
auionymous,  when  it  comes  under  our  notice  we  muft  confidtt 
euimves  as-^fkfs^.oftbe  audiotw'  ^  i 

•  •.>  c-ij  riawoq  aiii  to  vaaii^v  ori.*  licq;.-  t  .i.  *  ’ 

.  '  IJ  <i.!  OJ  bns  fZwiboiom  .C  c'  •  ' 

.  .  ;  j'n  '  ..q  oupilahud  ni  ajE  ,b?fan3Ji:i  iioiJiiiv.D  £ 

..ii.-j  ii  i-*.-  or  jjnib'.oroc  n  >i:fidf;:qqi;iu^'3r  "’ 
vx';?  ,.;  ni'io  rhani  5ti .  valu'  jiftiL'  v  ::n  Li  ' 

-ici'  vns  lo  nDtft*'ttoq  sir!  03  nc*.  ' 
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8vou  is.6d*>^£dinburgh|  priiUied:  fold  by  Erans, 


LQwOIU,  179^*  1  ^‘3iu!>“nn  5ik»a?  10  ih»  r  ^ 

«  -fl  «>'ij  f;l4  ,-39rj'n  S»\  S' 

^RITICS  who l^Oiur  of  atalyfi*,  however  die7 
^  m«/  pleafc)  cannotiin^m  r  and  though  the  mogifier  Sxk  of' 
Pythagoras  waSriu|icieitt.tOi  i^isfy  the:  inquirers  of  his  fchoc^ 
ye4,.^iomoderb  ttntes,  and  front  profeifiond  critics^  argument 
ought  to  precede -deeiftoml'Af  t^en^he  Kdio  judges  rightlv  is  not 
entided  to  much  praife,  unlefs  he  explain  the  grounds  upon 
idlith  his  judgment  peoceeds-  ~  i  ♦n'Ti  .  <  *''  •  ’ 

'  .(i  tiTv  The  coxcomb  bird,  w  talhahve  and  grave, 

j.iv  That  ffbm  his  c^’cries  cuckold, 'Whqre^  or  kuavej  ”  ' .  ^ 

•fs  cU'Tho' many  h’pa^^ger  he  rightly ’caB,'^' 

^  "tniliyodhold  him  no  pidlofopher  at  alh’  ’  '  '  '''  ■  ''  t  '  *  " 

--Vii  ■  di  i«-  "  '  i'\-r  .  (!;<'•■  -►1 

StiQ  more  iSi  cautious  iotmnjr  required  when  a^comparilbn  k 
ma^  between  a  recent  . performance  and  another  ' of  eftabliihed 
repiitapori."  We.fl^^too  frequently  in  mankind  a  difpofitiaa 
to.detrad  from,  riliug  reputation  and  the  cornucopia  pane* 
gyric  is  often  lavilhed  on  the  dead  with  a  view  to  diminiih  the 
credit  of  jthe  liying.^.^,  Praiie  in  odium  tertii  is  proverbial.  i  Vol« 
taire  lUuw^e  refparl^>  that  for  one  beggar  of  charity  there  are 
twenty  of  opioions.  If  this  he  true,  the  envy  of  cotemporary 
ctiti|^  and,.the;dtKlili^  of  ,th^  reft  of  the  world, 'is  certainiy 
.we  caiife  pf  the  .decay.of  hterature  in.  reftned  ages;  the  very 
period  in  w]Uch..we  ought, to.expe^the  greateft  advances.  On 
that  account  we  will  always  be  glad  to  welcome  a  new  appcar- 
IDCC  of  s>«it;  and  though  candour  obligesus  to  remark  d^edls, 

.  we  will  be  more  inclined  to  difcover  excellence.' da  •  .  -'t? 

I  The  ftmilarlty  of  the  letters  of  Brutus,»iin  many  relpedb,  to 
ithofeof  the  celebrated  Junius,  has  occaftoned  a  frequent  cooi- 
ipanlbn  between  them.  After  brieily  remarking  certain,  data, 

I  according  to  r^iich  an  opinion  of  literary  merit  ought  So  be 
formed,.. we  fhall  endeavour  to  eacathine  their  tide  to  fohigh  ou 
;t*altaUon.  •  Unu  n  nadw  ..^uotri  'n&^r 

, ,  The  merit  of  an  author  depend  upon  bis-abilftydnamy  pww 
&idar  re4>e£t,  and  upon  the  variety  of  his  powers.  His 
ought  to  be  clear,  melodious,  and  adapt^  to  his  thoughts, 
l^cpt  where  a  deviation  is  intencbd,  as  in  burlefque  poetry,  &c. 
1^  ideas  merit  our  approbation  according  to  their  truth,  their 
V’^uty,  and  their  diilKuhy.  The  merit  of  an  author,  therefore, 

P  ui  proportion  to  his  pofftffion  of  any  particular  (pecies  of  ex- 
P^ce,  and  to  the  variety  of  the  kinqs.of  excellence  which  his 
rw  coQtaiiK, 
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I.<etius  apply  thefe  obfervation»:  to  «  «Qni|)Utibn  of 'the  au« 

thors  in  queftion.  . .  '  sk  -  '• 

We  do  not  think 'that  either  author  1»  liable  to  cenfure  for 
dehcience  in  perCpicukyr-  lo  ^ifiamijuvi  -  .iy» 

As  Mr.  Horne. ,To4>k!8  <J>ftrvep»  I  however*  in  one  of  his  an. 
fwers  to  Junius*  in  Wm  very  fr^quentlyithe  matfrim  fuperut  opuu 
A  pomp  of  words  <nAt/oldQtp:a(kurli$[anddifguires  very  trivia], 
anlfometimcs  incorf!e4:.We»s<i-D3!rhiSje«ror,Tjweare  of  opinion, 
Brutus  has  avoided.  His3%h}  r^es.'af«li&)is  vvith  the  fubj^d; 
there  is  a<  variety;i4dtiptedetO!'thft.pHuBnefs  of  argument,  tht 
energy  of  palliciV;  apdithe  fpleadOf -of  imagination  i— .Junius,  ij 
his  elaborate  letters,  certaiply  pofTefTes  a  rythm  of  compofitioj 
perhaps  unequalled  by  any  Inodcrn  writer."  There  is,  however, 
a  degree  of  famenefs.  io.tthis  rythm,-  which,  together  with  the  ait 
be  has  not' been  able  to  conceal,  blends  a  connderableidegree  «' 
alloy  with  the  pleafum  we  ireceive'.  In  the  beft  letters  'of  Brutus 
we  frequently  rentiarfc  a  fault  obleryablfe  particularly  in  Boling, 
broke  j  amidft  of  nai  "  ' 

.ceive  an  inattentiori  tO  'Ae  minui 
poution.  :,->A 

,■  Aoiojig  other  ihft^ccs  of  tbjs  < 

,one  from  the  firA  letter,  to  Mr.  & 
to  the  P7 - of  W.rw-1-  Lfev 

*  The  natural  Hreline^’of 
■your  wit 


-n*  and  ariother  from  tk 

i 

f  jiorn  bn^-  .oi'-*'. 

bti^  irta^inatTcm,  and  brilliancy  of 
furnifticd  yw  with  Srhagerjr  to  feduce  thtf ‘paffions,  vi\ 
ridicule  to  excite  thfe  mirth  of  yciir  audience  r  and^yoo  fuperadddi 
to  thofc  willing  endowments  of  your  nature  the  occafioi^l  exertiow 
of  ftudy»  attention,  escalation,  and  inquiry,  which  your  indolena 
suid  k)vc  of  oleafure  tnuit  have  rendered  ykfomc  to  you,^ 

Jliher^h^^  b^^  a  fmaU  degree  of  error" or  excels li 

aifabUity,  4^^  coqdefcepfion,  we^arc  dlfpofed.^ rather  to  rep« 

of  ijs  mifappUc^tioD,  k 


w,e  ^  not  indinca^fQ  the.^excfcif^  of  lyn  youy. 

Thei«*t^aii  evirfent-carolefRvefe  lii  the  cionelufuims  of  be 
thefe  period*,’ 'whifch  deftroVa  their  eiactlfence  in  other  rcfpeiS 

*  .  muft  fty  tibatthe  fcale  of  merit  pi 

wtm  in  feyour  of  Brutus.^ 

►  InBrutus,  thou^  rcyejrity.  be  iTom^lities  ^apparent,  it  isi 
feverity  of  indignant  virtue  2  in  Junius  virtue  Teems  conftafl 
afium^d  as  dprrtrfgiiife  erf  male volencei-  ^  " 

(4  ifei  .Brutti&  ptdiiig  ccmdu(5t  iacenfured*-?^  Junius  private  ci 
rafter  tr  atta^edwxo in  the  letters  of  Brutus  to’ MfV  Burkes 
'Mfj'Fox  in  their  ^abtlitic^^  and  virtues  aredepi^ 

'candour'ahd  difcrioiinative  abitiiy;  and  the  conceit 
iniimploj'rticnt’of  the  latter  cpnfidcred  with  a  moderation  1 


Littiri  of  Brutut.  t^S 

regret  of  which  political  writings  afford  few  examp]es.~Brutus 
is  the  of  the  Roman  republic^  Junius  the  fpy  of  thi  tmpin. 

The  peruler  of  the'letters  of  Brutus  i^ll  r^p  inftru<%on,  and 
experience  the  glowing  fentiments  of  virtue' and  patriotifm  :  the 
acrimonious  tlwugh  brilHaht  periods  of  Jurnus  lead  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  deteftalion  ofnAanlcinti.ri  n  ,  m  i 

The  farcaftic  power* of  JuriiusV’ the  cunofa  fiUcitasy 

the  fplendour  of  'i^aginativt  yecoratlon^^'  are'  ft)  well  known)  as 
to  preclude  the  propriety  of  exatitple^if^  "h  '  •  '  '  “  U 

•.a  We  will  produce^a  few^ectln^hs ‘ftdtn^BrutuS)  and  leave  the 
public  to^d^ide  upon  his  iu^lt  Jn^theft^re(J)e£ls :  ^ 

^  When  the  fair  Dutcheft  made  you  member  for  Strford,  (he  only 
thought  of  theebon  mots  ihe  had  heard  you  utterj  of  the  .  comic 
fccnca  with  whithivour  .  indfe  had  delighted  her.>  Her  Grace' was 
younger  than  Hecubat  and  ^had  ,no  old  woman's  (drcaaij  Hecu- 
ba^.ofbringing  forth  afirchran^^  iobi*-  qt  v 
•  It  has  been  the  faftiipapf  jUte  to.^ake  aUuiions.from  a  ercat 


ancient  to  a  great  modern  name ;  and  the  hero  of  Agincourt  has  been 
quoted  in  vindication  of.  youthful  levities  which  maturer  aee  is  to 


cure.  '"Have  yOfl  had  rio  pan  m  tci^  dramadc  allufiort ?  ‘  Rob  me 
the  Exchequer  the  firft  thing  you  d6l^  But  you  have  lijfs  comedy  in 
your  figure,  and  more  ferioufnefs  in  yoiirdcligns,  than  Falftaffi  and 
therefore  fuch  an  adviep^froxn  you  excited^  grayer  emotions.  Jn  the 
focieqr  ^  diffipation,  a  young  man  jr’i^  more  than  his  moneys  he 
flakes  hU  feefing,,  his  pi  inciplej  his  iehfe  of  privap:  virtuei'^^nd  of 
public  duly,,  oo  t/iij  i  n  -j  '  i-  '  .  nnillxv/  Ci 

'x.  To*  Mr.  B^— Ki,  ■<  ^  hjiu 

/X  1~  —  -  , —  •“  •;  VI  '  '  »  , 

*  We  have  hot,  amidft  bur  recolleflion  of  fome  W^ak  Of  cenlurable 
appcarari'ces,  forgotten  the  merit  of  your  better  exertlbus..  '*  \frith  the 
force  bf  a  fcbolnr*s  flyle,  with  the 'richtiefs  bf  a'pbfctVJmaghiatioti, 
you  have  formerly and  may  again,  cOri^Jl  the  erit)r55/^  bt  ^ex^fe  die 
abufes.  of  public  meafures.  Be  hut  j  ull  to  ^ourfelf^  tb  your^talents, 
to  your  fame^,  -  You  have  lived  long  enough  u>  contention  and  cabal. 
1  fpe^,  Sif)  wi^.the  fympathy  of  a  coeval.  i.The  Itruggle^lbr  place, 
the  bickerings  of  fafiion,  are  at  no  time  very  digoi^^’PccUp^rioni ; 
but  at  pur  time  of  life,  and  to  a  a^an  like  y^u^  ^af^ 
degrading';  wKen  agaiiift  tHe  paltry  emdIiMnents,  pr.  th^g  diEinc- 


\ 


I 


I 


-,  '.  *  T»  the  Samb,:  .-q  „,.  . 

Vv  .  :  _i.  4  '  C^N)V  .  "  >1  \'  it  ^  X.  -I-A  4 

^^You  know  not  what  4efpicable  alfo|6tat^  '^hf^Crefly  fta^grd^  sA 
femble^,  over  wharimpuritiesdhevplam^e^^S^your  creft^is^made  to 
wave}  yet  popular. prejudice  jnill  oftpn  by^ltfae&tahurea  to  your 
charg;e»  though  in  thac.encOuragemetit*  tQ^wViQh  l6c  of  your 
nature  allows  them,  you  cannot  forefcc  the  mifehiefs,  they  produce. 
The  noblcft  tree  of  the  foreftns  pijf  aUyays  jfliaken  by  the  winds,  or 
fcathed  by  the  lightning  of  heaven  ;  it  fufF^s,  ignobly  fuffers,  from 

the  vermin  that  flieltcr  at  its  root.  i.  "  ^  ^  ^ 

.  ^  M'irTTrf'T  -n  -  jl-'Cn-v  i^ih:jvn.  v  In  i 

-•  <  S'fcokD^LeTTEa'to  ^ 

f  r|.  ;jiufr  ,,  a.  i.*  !.:{j 

.  •f,.When  you  come  down  to  jtl^  Soufe  to  bury^admimftration  by 
ftrpn^  affertions,  pr  to  ridicule  it  bv  ^flippant  jells,  you  are  only  la- 
bolanng'in  your  Vocatibn.^  Tnp  lipgfiipr  Commons  is  ^our  eftaic, 
your  freehold,  out^of  which  you  are  to  draw  by  eyery  means  in  your 
p6wcr,  as  they  do  from  their  "i^cresV  your  fe venue  and  your  credit. 
The  public,  the'couhtry'of  which ^  you  talk  fo  wcll,^  ir  not  the  objed 
of  your  concern,  but  merely  the  object  of  your  difeuffion  ;  it  is  only 
the  topic  of  your  argument,  the  canvas  for  the.piftureaof  your  fancy, 
the  theme  for  the  difpUy  of  ypur  wit,  i  oWhetheri it  i:eallyl thrives  or 
rot,  whether  the  meafures  you  oppofe.ibe  realtyr/or  ita  advant^e, 
cannot  xeafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  aqy  imprei&<Hi  oet  your.  mM 
The  profpe^ity  q|  the  public  with  th^  fitualipn^pf  .which  you 

feem  fo  itiinutely^acquainted,  is;nothing  to  you ;  its  ftmfardjhifi  whe-. 
thd  It  profpered  of  not|^  might  be^  (bmethiog,  and  you  have  many  of 
the  virtues  of  a' ileward.*  r  rT  g-jj  ^  i 

From  the  foregoing  fpecimens  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 


cimens  ( 

mwit  of- thpfa  . animated  and rweilr written  letters  5 
venture  to  afluj^  them  that  their  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the 
author  will  not  beieifened  by  the  perufal  of  the  whole.  He  has 
chpfen  fto  coikea)  Ms'^namei  whether  this  proems  from  his 
conccivinp'hiittfelf  to  W already  fufficieritly  rich  in  reputation, 
or  from  taufe,  vfe  preterid  hot’ to  determine;  we 

(h^iiOn&y^&ijrttharil^^raufr  be*  rk^  indeed  who  does  not  con- 
fider  this  elegant  prodd£bonIls^^) valuable  addition  to  his  dock 
inr*  rililgnH  *lo  iuovbI  jal  Ir  :v 

I  frl  :v/  ;23namiKiol  ?in  lo  Jn^auncaq  ilom  ’•* 
iqo  janoiju .  ^noiicDOo  sfii  lo  'h»»  <i  '  Lai>  ('  n- 

•  3l\  dtHii  i>u&  jenobuJtflni  :)lon:  oj 

:  iiKni  jsa^o  \iit:  ai  -• 

’  bid  o?  bJlu  I  '  .L.sl  ifC))uf^o[  jdfd  gnivR  *  ' '  ^ 

/LO  .  o/|J  jiii  vnd  naiiw  ,?r* 

*’  'nr*  1  '  is  rj  'Of  < 


Bofwcll’i  Ijy  '. 

•ffin*  ^'OoT  si)  ri3£  ••  ’  '  ‘  -it 

^ht.3^^1  ^^L^rfSamtttiytlmfin^'LL.'D,  imprAunding  an 
Jtceunt  of  his  Studies  and  numertus  Werks^  in  Chrcmhgi’cai  Or-^ 
itr  ’,  a  Series  of  bis  Epijiolary  Correfpandence  and  Converfations 
with  man}  eminent  Per/ons  i  ' and  various  Original  Pieces  of  bis 
Ctmppfition^  never  beftra,pmhtiJhed^diSbe  tuboie  exbitith^  a  VUv) 
if  Literature  and  Literart  Men  in  'Great-  Britain  for  near  Haf 
aCtntur]y'idiifistgmhkhbffinirift)ed;:i^Bjffames  Bofwell,  EJq»- 

Ato.  ipp.'>iJ04'bo*h  Volsj  -2  boards.  DiUy.‘ 

l«ndoii,\  3.^:  -vji-'ict  :cnnr,3  uuv  .rr :  > 

,  1,.  .^bniv/  *i.!’  vd  nsriiJitr  ^  ' 

.  xn.’d  .eul.iii  x'do.  at  J.  i  fi--v  lo  :  ,  ,  -i'  * 

The  converfations  are  variable ’as  the  humours  of  die  man; 

fometimes  abounding  in. the  jufteft  fentiments,  frequently 
furprifmg  on  account  of  their  ingenuity  and  the  rapidity  with 
which'.’he’ rallies '‘his 'i^easj' arid  brings  all  his  obfe'hration  and 
kriowWge  tb  bear  on 'one  'Iney'  are  very  often  fullen, 

hrcailic,  and’fophiftical,  and  ftew  evidently  a  determination  to 
be'la  the  riglU)  ,and  an.  eagernefs  to  confound  others.  In  two 
adjoining  pages  jwe  End  him  defending  the  inquiEtion  and  the 
rack.  .  }•  •  n  !t(  !u  1'.  '!  i'i .  *  »  ■ 

*  la  the  aftemoM  the  gentlewoman  talked  violently  anlnll  the 
Reman  Catholics;  and  of  the  horrors  of  the'inquifition.  To  the  ut¬ 
ter  aftonifhment  of  atIUhe  padeflgers  but  myfelf,  who  knew  that  he 
coakt  alk  upon  any^ilde'of  a  quehion,  he  defended  the  inquifition, 
ud  maintained,  that' '  falfe  doflrine  fhould  be  checked  oh  its  firft 
appearance  {''that  the  civil  power  (hould  unite  with  the  church'in  pu- 
nilhiag  thofe'Who  dared  to  attack  the  efiablipied  religiohV'and  mat 
Atch  only  were  punilhed  by  the  inquifition.*  ■  ■  -  t  .  i  .  ' 

Again,  -c.  L'vr,  ■  -  V  ILO  "  jril;  j;!  J''*  1  sfi)  fuo I  T 

•  Wfcjr,  Sir,  you  do  not,  I  find,  ond^rftand  the  law  of  yoar  own 
country.  The  torture  in  Holland  is  con£dered  as^a  favour  to  an  ac* 
culed  ptrfon  {  for  no  man  is  ^put  to  the  torture  there;  uiile&  there 
a  much  evidence  againd  him.as  would  amount  ito  tonvidtion  in 'Eng* 
luidi  An  accufed  p^on  anipng  you;  therefore^  ha^  one  chance  more 
tocfcapc  punifliment  than  thofc  who^ajre  tried  among  us.V^q*> 

This  is  laid  to  a  Dutchman,  *  who  pitferred  the  hrimnal  jurif* 
prudrac^  of-this  country  to  that  of  Holland!  kviq  uiJ  t-jLi 

The  zeal  of  Dr.  Johnfon  in  favour  of  the  Engliih  univeriitlei 
13  among  the  moft  prominent  of  his  fentiments :  yet  we  find 
liim  unwarilv,  and  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  uttering  opi¬ 
nions  lefs  advantageous  to  thofe  inftitutions,  and  fuch  a$  he 
would  not  have  tolerated  in  any  other  man : 

‘  On  leaving  him,  Johnfon  faid,  *  I  ufed  to  think  Mccke  had  cx^ 


t  Bof^eiri  'Ufi  nf  Dr..yohnfin. 

*  I  remember,  ac  the  claillcal  ledlure  in  the  * hall,  1  could  not  bear 
I^'leclee’i  iiiperiority,  and  I  tried^  to  ht  as  far  from  him  as  1  could,  tiut 
1  might  not  hear  him  couhrue.’ ,  L:;».  ^  -  j.>  . 

-  H  irlol  i  ’  i-  .  . 

So  afterwards,  t  ‘  y  y,  b-  ■  d  h 

^  ^  About  the  fame  time  of  Kfe^  lU^eeke  ^s* left  behind  at'Oxford 
to  feed  on  a  feUowftip,^  and  I  went  fq  LqoddjLto  ^get  my  living ;  no>^’, 
Sir,  fee  the  difference  of  our  literity  tharaffei  J* 

i-. »  .  -t  .  1  'xi .  t  ♦lA  r»  rrt  C-  at*.  If  li  t  j  J  -1 


to  do  honour  to  both  parties,  (hall  ^lole  our  extrafts : 

I  •»  i!  \jr  r-r  o/i  ,Dir  -no... 

^  ♦His  Majeftf^  began  by  obferving^,  that  he  underfiood  he  cant 
fametimes  to  the  library ;  and  then  rnCDtioning  his  having  heard  tlut 
the  Doftor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford^  aOced  him  if  he  was  not  IodJ 
of  going  thither.  To  which  ijohhfoii  anhyered,  that  he  was  indeed 
fond  of  going  to  Oxford  Sometimes,  Jaut  was  likewiiisK  glad  to  cone 
back  agatn.i  The  King  then  aiked  ihim  what  they  were  doing  at  Ox* 
ford,  johofoa  anl'wercd,  he.  could  iiot  much  commend  their  dill* 


-  gence,  but  that  in  fome  refpeds  they  were  mended,  for  abey  had  pit 
their  pre£>  under  better  regulations,^  and  were  at  that. time  printing 

\i^olybius»  He  was  then  aiked,  whether  there  were  better  libraries tt 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  anfwered,  he  believed  the  Bodleian  wai 
.larger  than  any^they  had  at  Crmb ridge  r  at  .the  fame  time  adding, 
hope,  .whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  a 
Cambridge,  ( we  Ihsll  make  as  good  ufe  of  them  as  they  do.’  Being 

-  s&ed  whether  Sou  Is  dr  Chriff-Cburch  library?  was  the  largell,  kj 

anfwcred,  *  All  Sw'iuls  library  is  the  largeft  we  have,  except  ik| 

-Bodlcian.rUf-F  Aye*(<fai4;chc  Krag)^4hat  is  the  public  library.* 

His^M^jsfiy  inquired  if  he  wa(S  tkrti  writing  anything.  Hcaa*| 
;  £vered,  he  avos  not,  for  he  had^pretty'  well  told  the  worid  what  k 
ki^,^  and  I  fnuii  mow^  read  to  t^uire  more  knowledg€.'*x*4The  King, 
aa  it'ihnukLfBffDl  withia  v;ew  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his  own  iforests 
.  JDi  okigibal  Wrteri  and  to  continue  his  laboun,  then  faid,  *  I  do  pot 
tiilnk  youlbbr row, much  from  any  body Johnlbn  faid,  he  thought 

.*ilke:haid  ab^dy  jdone  hb  parta^  a  Wriur.  -  >  1  (hbiild  have  ^hougt* 
'.ib  too-(i'kid  thdr  King);  M,  you  had.  not  written  To  well.’  Joka- 
fo.n  obfcrrttd  Jta^^ind^^;u|i6h‘ithi3,  chst  ♦•  No  man  jCouW’ have  pai 
a  handiomer  compliment;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  Itwu 
decifive,’.  Whbn*  aft:d4  by  ahOthmrfHtfnd/  Sir^jofhlia  Reynolds^ 
whether  he  made* ufiy' reply  to  this*  high  complimcrti:^  he  anfwtrefl» 
Sir.*  WheiVthc  Ktri^  had  fa?d  iti  it  was  to  be  fo.  It  wasi^ 
me  to  bandy  qvilicict  w'lth  my  ibvercign/  -Perhaps. no  man  nrw 


•  •  EoTvdlV  of  Dr.  yohnfon.  139 

tU  fpcnt  his  whole  life  in  Oourts  could  have  (hewn  a  more  nice  and 


cigoified  fenfe  ofitnic  politenelsv*  dian  Johofoii  did  in  this  iniUnce. 

*  His  Majeliy  having  obferved  to  him  that  he  foppofed  he  mult 
have  read  a  great  deal;  Johnfon  anfwered,  that  he  thought  more 
than  he  read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  hrs 
iife»  but  having  f^en  into  ill,  healthj  he  hadnQt  been  able  to  read 
much,  compared  with'^o^er^^for^inftance^  faid  he  had  not  read 
much  compared  with  Dr^^^arburipiti  .  JJpon  which  the  King  faid, 
that  he  heard  Dr.  W^rbufton  was  a  man  of  fuch  general  knowledge, 
that  you  could  fcarce  talk>  with  hieu:  on.any  fabjeft  on  winch  he  was 
rot  qualified  to  fpeak  ;  and.  that  his  learniog  refembled  Garrick’s 
afting,  in  its  uriiverfalifyr  His'MaiMly  rheit  talked  of  the  contro- 


does  ouf  ^e^er  of  ^ocdotes  tnp.  tbrough 
IFP  quarp)  yotunplc^.,  .In ,  his  ;pai(tag^  he  touches  upon  every 
pcrlonjand  cVery  thing,  but  i^  detainedilong  by  nothing;  A  book 
fWr?  Wiripfy.  \ye  never  remember  to  havevperufcd ;  it  is  like 

^  place 
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» {dace  of  public  refort.  You  are  fure  to  meet  fome/of  mu 
acquaintance.  ‘  ^  . 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  remark  the  invidious  foirirof  rlvailhin 


/■ 


It  h  impoffible  not  to  remark  the  inyiffibus  ^rit  of  rivailhip 
With  which  the  fevcral  retailers  of  Johnfon’s  apophthegms  con. 

their  competitbrn  in  the  ^Our  author  feizeswith 

avidi^  every  op^rt^ityj^of  depreciating  the  credit  of  Sir  J. 
Hawluns  and  Mrs.  ^iparzi*  Each  of  thefc  literary  traders  (hews 
a‘  Ibngicig  ^efire  for  a  monopoly,  lo  And  Mr.  Burke  might  havt 
jeodered  his  lamentations  bo ver  tl^  chivalry  fttll  mort 

pitiable  by  an  example,  in  which^lady, knight, 'and" fqulre, 
comport  tlicmfelves  toiiWtfds  eacfr^ other  with'fo  little  courtefy, 
How,  alasl  in  our  times,  do^s^  the  ^mercantile  fpirit  debafe 
every  thing  on  which  it-breathes  lis  ^  ^ 

It^  would,  however,  be  ungenerous  to  queftion  the  finccrc 
refpeA  and  aftcdlion  which  the  writer .  of  tKefe  memoirs  enter, 
tained  for  his  matter.'  *'We^  dp^"  nbtj  inV^the  ^  leaft.  doubt  that  the 
toil  of  colleding'and  larfafiging  ^tbe  •  materials  was  continually 
relieved  by  one  of  the  purttt  ,and  nobleft  of  human  fentiment^ 
the  foiidjitls  with  which  ^ we  dierilh  the  memory  of  a  (departed 
^iend.  -.ij  q? '  t  ^  ^  • 


t  ?V/Ciu^  ajiii-  I'i 


J  i  %  A  Ik 


C*A 
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V  t'  ■*  -  »-3 


A  o  , 


for  AU  GU  5  1791.  •  ' 

-“i  T  ’ 


tor:'  MlsCELLAff  EO^S^v  ^ ■ 

tf  England* cmd  th$  Brliiff  Empk^\-  4fjfgneij* 
JnfimSitH  To  nabicb  is  prefixed j  an  EJfay  ihs  EngUft 

i  (UnfiiWion^  compiled from  the  lefi  Authotitiss*  ^By  ^exander  bid* 
mil.  i.  Emiillijhed  mtjb  Maps:'  pp.  4t  4w  ^iimo.'33*  Lo*vnde!. 

/  >  Londoor  i79i«  ^rinjL  0)  *  li  •  ^  -  - 

’J*!  Jlid  A>  *'  1.3*  *’ 

f  17^  11  i  S  abridged  hiftery,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  difiblotlw 
'^.JL  riOf'.the  paritaniant  ia  17894^^  ts^well  calculated  for  the  uferf 
f^Qokif/  *  aocQBQt*  the  Enu^iih  conftitution  is  orefixed^ 


fbhooki;/  A^iboi^  aocQaqt  ^0l  the  Engliih  conftitution  is  prefixed^ 
which,(COQtHoin^aigGDdf[eiieral  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  fQuiiihd*  will  indttcc  the  ftadent  to  6x  lus  attention  more  parties* 
iarly^pil  tkofe  eras  in  which  it  has  Ttfoltived  the'  moft  important  b6 
nefiu  and  impiiOTeine&ts.  cit  will  teach  hha  io  the  flow  pro* 
greffive  increafe  of  the  liberty  of  thefiibjeft}  4t  will  incite  him  totht 
Andy  of  literalure,  by  ffiewxng  him  that  in  proportions  as  the  mindof 
man  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  love  of  freedekh  becomes  moit 
fined ;  and  while  he  fees  the  length  of  time  that  elapfed  before  the 
cootUiuuoQ  acquired  a  naatured  and  perfeft  (hape,  via.  from  the  % 

■  •  •  nature 


I 


•Mil 


1 


comiums.  me  preienr  locicncs  or  arenep  are  mennonea,  and  ih^ 
cncouragcnient  and  patronage  of  recommend cdl— 

The  volume  is  adorned  with  engraVirJgs  Of  wws  and  arrows,  targets, 
and  of  Edward  the  ConfeJ/hr  receiving  the  head  of  a  boar  from 
Vcgel  his  huntfman,  for  which  he  was  allowed  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
anecdotes  poflefs  fome  merit,  and  we  doubt  not  will  entertain  thofc 

for  whom  they  arc  defigned.  • 

•^1  * 

Art.  20.  The  Adventures  of  King  Richard^  Caeur  di  Lion  ;  to  nxjhich 
%i  added ^  the  Death  of  Lord  Falkland  \  a  Poem*  hy  J,  JVhitey  Efq. 
Author  of  Earl  Strangbovoy  and  John  of  Gaunt*  pp.  527.  lamo. 

I  3  voh.  9s.  Evans.  London,  1791* 

• 

I  Thcfc  adventures  are  wriuen  with  an  intention  of  bringing  the  age 
of  chivalry  into  ridicule  and  difrepute.  King  Richard,  departing 
fromtthat  fortiefs  in  which  he  Jiad  been  held  captive  by  the  Duke  of 
Auftrk,  fets  out  pn  hu  return  to  his  kingdom,  accompanied  by  his 
minllrcl.  ..^The  firll  adventure  they  meet  with  ^  is  in  a  large  forell, 

;  where  they  cfpy  a  black  waggon,  drawn  hfblaik  hotfes,  twdi  4  iady 
in  it  clad  in  black.  ‘  In  her  hand,*  fays  the  author,  .*  Was  a  pi^ece  of 
Hack  gauze,  which  (he  was  dotting  with  black  filk.  She  likewife 
blew  her  nofc  with  a  block  handkerchief.'^ ''At  one  fide  of  > her  1a^  « 
ILcka^y  and  on  the  .other  a  black  dog.  In  fine,  her  ^cobipani  m^ts 
werc^all  very  A/not;*~Spite  of  our  great  refpeS  for  cMvalsj^  we  cettM 
not. forbear  laughing  at  .this  very  fabk  account  of  the  lady,  who  iS'de- 
feribed  to  be  a  widow  refolving  tojmoorn  fi:>r  ever  the  lo4s  of  the  good 
Sir,  U^'ck,  her  huiband  CHir  Jaughtof^wos  nict*  a  jot  Icffened  by 
rri^tiqo.  of  the  Kr^ight  cf  the.Pitcltry  and  of /the- flight  of  khe 
tf  hiidtlhttg.n  jl  be  abbrfs’svattachnnciiit  to  a  ciip  ot  cahvry  is 
i^t  a^^U  unnatural  t  we  believe  not  entiroly  confillent  wiib  the 
fv  dcc«rcHw  of  lAivalry.  ,L  ii  t.  ..  .  ^  . 
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On  the  whole,  the  work  bcftn-e  lu  i4  r.Ot  fufficicntlr  interelKgr' 

_ ^ _ » _ _ * _ w* 


and  we  confefs  that  it  was  with*  ibine  degree  cif.  impatience  that  nt 
.travelled  through  the  three  volumes. 

. rd  Palklandj’at  tiie  end  of  the  thirj 

The*  following  lines  are  fufficientlr 

^  '0  ir.  '  »• '  * 


volume,  pofieiTes 
poetic:  > 

.  r  •  I  Forth  rufli *d. each  wrathful  boAfiai.  when  themain,;  '  .  i 
-  Urging  iu  bUjbwy.vadnefs  totheiplaiB*  i.  jo  ^r 

TJpeur Is  above  its  barriers*  and? with  |xide  ‘  j  ,  })  *-  ,  ■  • 

Roars  o*cr  the  fretting  irocki*  that  tois  thei  frothy idde/ 

A%  T.  a  I .  William h^idl^e  y  pr^  Tbejtiighlattd  Jicro.  ^  Tali  fduniti 
.  pn  Hijtorlcal  Aathgr  pf  Modirn  Breahfgfi. 

pp‘.  336.  laino^  a  yols.' dv  ^ewed.^^G.  and,T.iWjIkie.  Lon. 
®t)n,  179^*  i  "  nJJb ’!!:.  *  '“v;  iuol  «'i»f 

In  our  Review  for  February  we  remarked  bn  the  former  prod uftia 
of  this  foQ  of  Mrs.  Siddons*  that  it  did  not  iffpiot  to  us  the  7/toft  fn> 
ptrtlifge  ^y3r/«^e  eer//4r«errd  Hitherto  we  haveihad  no  reafontp 
iuppofe  our  predi^on  ai>  improper  one  The  Character  of  Williaa 
'Wallace  is  tolerably,  dra&vn^  but  the  cendo^  of  the  tale  is  neither  art. 
ful  nor  interefting.^  The  llylc  is  below' mediocrity,  and  we  are  oft« 
at  a  lofs  to  divine  the. meaning  of  the  authbr-Lfor  example;  in  the 
anfwcr  returned  by  Wallace  to  the  Englilh  King,  ‘ he  fays,  *  Who 
Edward  cts^es  to  tssttrtasM  tits  fentimsats  of  m  tyrant^  thsn  will  the  frienh 
pf  Wallace  defift  to  ad  tike  men'  Surely  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  author  meaat  to  fay  that  when  Edward  became  good,  they  wouU 
adopt  a  contrary  mode  of  condudu  ^  The ' word si^  howercr,  will  ba' 
no  other  interpreiadon.  *  f  hen  will  the  Friends  of  Wallace  dejijiti 
ad  like  men ;  but  on  thefe  words  njce  may  fttftfy  frokounce  a  NEV'ElL* 
What  fenfe  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  concluding  fentence, 
we  conftfs'burfelvw  at  a  lofs  even  to  guefs. '  • 

It  faid  that  the  author  hasTcarce  pafled  'his  tUrd  lliftrumV  If  that 
be  redl^  the^caft, '  and  if  "he  has  received  no  afliftance  in  the  prefect 
proda^iibnj  itls  ber^aihly  a Tupefior  juuenile  effort.  Cruics,  however, 
arcfttiidei*Ithe  hfcccffiiy  of  \vcfehing  the  merits  of  a  work,  not  by  the 
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ft&T*  23.  Ttmcrtdi  a  TaU  0/  Afrdfnt  Tims.'  By  y.  Fox,  Jvn* 
pp»  362.  {izmo.  '2  Yoli.  {8/  Line.  London*  1791. 

•  •  •  •  *  ^  •* 

This  novel  is  written,  in  imitation  of  the  Old  inglijb  Baron  and  the 
Cajile  of  Otranto.  .jTliat  it  is  equal  to  ,th(?m»  we  will  not  aiTert; 
but  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  of  thofe  novels  is  difcernible  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : 

1  «  In  the  month  of  NorJ^mber,  which  was  as  fatal  and  ominoas  to 
ihc  Baron  de  Rothfay,  as  cHelidea  of  J  March  were  to  the  all-conqucr- 
ng  Ct&r,  he  it  rayed  byijKcyent  oowardiithc  chajiel  of  St.'  Mary. 
[^uriofity  led  him  to  fcnt^r  and  take  a-wewj;of  that  f^t,  which  con- 
.lincd  the  remains  of  his  <!eparted  friend.  gloominefs  of  the 

hy  added  to  the  filenefc  ^ind  hbyror^  ^of  tht**tneIartd‘iOly  repofitorjr. 
lie  fight  of  the  Hatuc  atiracfed^in  h?s*^attetJ^on— a  figh  flole  invo- 
untarily  from  his  bread— and  thb  teaf^i)f  dropped  down  his 

:heek-4iis  foul  was  enwrap'd  in  a  gloomy  fadnefs*  as  fenfible  6f  the 
pproachirg  digba  from  * its?  melancholy  maefien.t^  Upon  the  Baron 
eKothfay’s  approaching  ^  nearer  the  tnonanient  of  his  friend*  the 
ance  drop^^ed'from  the  gauntlet  of ithe  datuel  He  darted  back  fome 
laces  1— *he,  however',  took  up  the  lance, a  and  was  going  to  replace 
when  he.  difeovered  a  deep  yellow  dye  on  did  point  of  it;  which* 
Las  rendered  more  remark  ible  as  the  other  part  glittered  with  an- 
Ifual  refulgence.  >  Still,  hov/everr'^as  he. about  to  redore  the  lance, 
Ifhenthe  datue  raifcd  ksurm,  and  pointed  thred  didindt  times  to  the/ 
portrait  of  the  Baronefs,  which  hung  near  the  aitar.  i  he  lance 
low  fell  once  more,  from  the  bands  of  Rothfoy,’  &c.  > 

Tbe.cbara^er  of  Lady  iVlarguei>tafc(  who  had  mnrdered  two  hof*' 
ands,  and  ^attempted  the  life ‘of  her  fon.  is,  however,*  too  horri-^ 
Ic,  too  unnatural.— We  ever  diflike  feeing  any  of  the  female  fex  de- 
idedin  fuch  odious,  fuch  abominable  colours.  '  ^ * 

I -  /  l£fl // 

ST.  24.  The  Bpitaph'JfyiUr  \  ccnjtfting  of  upwards jtf  Six  Hmndred 
Original  EpifAf  hs^f  moral,  humorous^  a(Xmonit.oty ,  and  faX\riC^  num- 
hmdy  claj'cdj  'and  mr^zod^  on  a  new  Plan  \ ,  ebUjj  ^gnxd/iiy^^ 
nuho  wite  of  enjgrek^^  fombjiqm^  ^ 


fxti,  an  EJfay  ,  on  Epitaph  ifyiting% .  By  John,  Bowden*  pOw  JQX . 
i:mo.  2S.  6d.  boards.  Saeb  Jlbn'dQn,,|i79V,  j  ,,odsux:  aii  "o  sifi 

The  author  infinuates,  in  the  efTay^  that  prpeedes  his  ejataphs.  that 
J  is  a  plaillercr.  ^  In  good  truth,,4f  wdd  not  the.tfowoj  lyith  nwe^ 
in  than  .the  pen*,  pitiable  indeed  mu^ll  be  lus  ca^e'.  The  following 

fcimens  will  convey  to  our  readers  an  appfobrfad  *oftJic  moriis  , 
his  performance:  ^  ^  ijfr]  ot  in  yit>v  i 

.  ^  ^  If,  ^ '^ra  .«»in'-rn3  jolu  ^aeugninl 

•  .:r  ijfi  p  i  fAt  b'jTjiJj  jf 

?-■  L  ort  cwiTfio  ;uj  r  h.J-  hi  :».d  hne  ‘jiiKoa.ii  2i  .->1* 

L  t  ,  I body  he*e  finds  period  red^niviiil  jbjJ.uojd 

I  NfWiiportal'Paio  ia  oVr-jm  bur  odKs-'n  * 

/(  i  . /The  foul  in  tieav*n*s  conipJetpjy,bleii,  :r.d:  iSL’i  i.o  ‘ 

.V-^.^  JJut^paunot  be  before.’  w- o  ’fi-j?  viij  ^ ' 

■J  rroit  L-vbooi  L  .i  '  n  v-  ,1  <  ;  Efitavh^ 


< 
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The  gra^^  (think  what  you  3x^1  of  tombs)  U 
Is  Nature’s  d^Dt  fcrecD i  "  j 

To  hide  what  ip^  (by  des^)  bccoiMs  ^  ^ 


Too  Aightful  to  bejeen.’  ,  *  ,  -  ? 

The  trowel !— the  trowel !— friend  Bowden !-  prithee  ftick  to  It ! 

*5  *;  jiltfUiai  i  * 

Aar.  25.  Tie  Trtneb  Ai^tntuftr^  er^  Memoirs  of^Grsgoire  Merv^il 
**  Marquis  ePErbemU  Tran/U^sd  frim  tie  Fnmcb  of  Menjkur  U  Zuin, 
pp.  885.  izmo.  j  vob,  9K  JBew.  ^I^nudon^  <79^.*  > 

.  KtUis  indigifiaque  Suph  a  xnafs  of  abAird  and  ^improbaU 

adventures  we  fcarce  ever  read.  ^With^Jt>b-like  perfeverance  andlaj 
credible  patience,  we  travelled  through  three  large  volumes,  endi 
vouring  to  difeover  on  the  barren  heath  one  flower.  Vaih,'howWr, 
were  our  endeavours;.. not  one  could  we  jBnd.  Independent  of  th 


Art.  27.  Remarks  in  a  ^Journey  through  the  Crimea^  hyrhady  Cravn^ 
SeleSed  from  her  elegant  LetterSf  i^i^Jf^fedjwitb  de/eriffti*vt  Jecm“ 
fy 'uarions  Authors,  pp.  216*.  izmo.  fhuT*^  London^  1791. 

The  beft  parts  of  Lady  Craven’s  quarto  volume  are  preferved  ii 
the  prefent  moderate  volume  in  ‘^Thct  feledtioos  arc  madtj 

with  judgment  and  propriety;  and  &  neat  engraving  is  prefixed  c! 
Lady  Craven  in  the  grotto tif  s^tiparbs.  ,..yin  urn^g  ^ 

Art.  28.  Epi file  to 'tHlliemi  ^Vherfoxey^  E/q' \'n  thf,  R/Jc&ton  of  h 
Bill  for  Anha:il^f{tj^  B^beM 

pp.  14.  4to.  IS.  J^'nfoh.  Loha^^  *79*- 

The  tiiljji|jag^*e i^reflVs  ^be*  Kttle  poeis* 

which  it^Vhefdfbr^m^rtee^flhVy  to^lwri!  Mpbiir?  ''Mrtvft^auld's  df* 
feription  of  ridicule  dire&ed  figaRiiVlvirA^and  buthknity,  is' lively  api 

And  perhaps  not  ovc; 
pqe!  lias  taKCS 

ah  unfair  ^iSvanfage  of  nef' ilk,  by  confhifling  the  imagifiary 
fures  of  a  rural  feeue  with  the  irjferics  of  a  tranfatlantic  landfcapt: 

•  Nor  in  their  palmy  walks  and  fpicy  groves, 

T  -  ii  The  form  benito  of  rural  pleafure  roves : 

^  iCi.  y#'  ^ 


MpNjr^lTvlpATAXOcuE;  ,  MfctUaneeuti  t4|j 

'  Ko  milkmud’s  foi)^  or  9f. village  talk, 

booths  the  lone  |;>aet  in  hisevening  walk; 

No  willing  arm  the  "flail  tihivmiea  plies. 

Where  the  mixed  founds  of  cheerful  labour  rifc| . 

No  blooming  maids,  and  frolic  fcenes  ai^  feen, 

To  pay  gay  homage  to  the  harveft  qu«n  ; 

No  he^  expanding  their  ^e  snuft  ,provc?^  -  — 

Of  thriving  induftrv  ana  faithful  love : 

But ihrieks  and  yens  dMurb  the' bfdinv  air,  *  *1 

X)uinb  fdlleii  [ooks\>r wee  annoimee  ilefpairi  ^  ^  a 

And  angiy  eye)sf  tldMgh  dufty  features  glare'/  J 

fegf'^Ts^dcfcrytxon.is^^^  applicable  t6 

iijd'as' the  Weft  indicii^j  feif  wrlt^  feepis  in  fome  meafurc 

thii^  wluch  fee  introduces  by  a  ^ppy  allulion :  ^  ^ . 

^  8 teATndepen^iehce  fnJta  his  glebe  retires  ' 

®  Arid  anxious  rtdedom  e^s  her  drooping  fires;  ^ 


however,  are  in 

TL  *i  5’Jaabilnsi; 


'  .  ’^^0'  *  '  I< 

0.  asT.  voLoXTiiid  AUG.  lypts 
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Art.  3X.  A  Niw  Grammar  of  tbi  Fronrh  Lauguagt.  tLy  tiotnlnhpt 

dt  St.  ^Htirp  M.A*  pp.  i46...4i2xao.  ,j$.  filoafly. ,  l40ndoo, 
1791.  ’  /  • 

The  ufc  rf  this  grammar  in  fchoois  will  prove  t>eneficial,  Tkc 
author  has  attended  very  particularly  to  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
the  letters  of  the  alphatet.  This  attention  may  be  ferviccable  to 
thoTe  who  dev  not  receive  infiroflions  from  a  mailer ;  but  to  thofe  who 
dOf  it  is  unncccffary;  for  learners 'will  more  eafily  'atuin  a  proper 
pronunciatioii.from  the  maftcr>  thanjthcy  wiH  from  any  printed  trei. 
tife  whatever.  ,  Noun  fubilantives^  articles»  pronouns,  and  adverb, 
are  arranged  with  propriety,  uxidcr  dilHnfl  heads,  in  order  to  prt. 
vent- any -confufion  in  the  -fcholar.^^vThc  vetbs  are  alfo  divided  into 
Vegular  and  irregular,  "  and  the  conjugations  and  moods  Hated  it 
length,  and  fully  explained.  At  the  end  of  the  grammar  are  fevenl 
familiar  phrafes,  and  an  alphabetical  table  of  all  the  French  irreptb 
verbs,  which  will  prove  eminently  ofeAiLto  etofe  who  are  profccutio^ 
the  ftudy  of  that  language.  *  ^ 

Art.  32.  Anothtr  Sleub  of  the  Jieign^  of  Ctorgi  tbi  Thirds  frmtk 

Tear  1780  to  1790;  being  an  Anfnxiir  to  a  Sketch,  Fartl 

^  •pp.  108.  8vo.^2s.6d.  Ridgew^iy.  London,  1790. 

The  former.  Sketch  was  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prefm 
vindicates  the  coalition  adminiftration.  Our  readers  are  mofi  q 
them  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  f^nabbles,  we  were  going  u 
by  arguments,  on  both  fides;  andv>  indifferent  as  we  are  grown  n 
all  party  concerns,  and  to  every  thing  but  what  refpedts  apermanbi 
improvemeat  in  the  worn-out  parts  ot  the  oonltitutioQt  we  ihalloclr 
fay  of  the  two  Sketches,  .  , .  ' 

t  *  *  K  ■  - 

Utrum  borum  ma^vU  accipim  i 

Art.  33.  A  Letter  to  th^  Right  Hen.  Cbaples  James  Fom ^  occafmik 

his  Motion  in  the  Houfe ^  Commons '"refpe&ing  Libels.  By  Jn 

Bowles^  Eff.  if  the  Inner-Templt,  Barrijier  est  'Lena.  pqs.  46,  1200^ 

IS.  6d.  AVhieldon  and  fiutcerworth.  London,: 

The  learned  author  of  this  letter,  conceiving  that  the  leading  ob- 
-  je£tions  urged  a^inft  the  prefent  mode  of  condufting  prcfecutioa| 
’  for  libels  afe  entirely  unfounded,  has  thought  prbi)er  topublilhlil 
reafons  for  entertaining  this  opinion.  To  us, ''however,  his  real®* 
Neither  appear  weighty  nor  well-founded.  Aft^r  llating  thegenei^ 
qiiCftion,  Mr.  Bowies  appi^hendi  that  '  a  danger  will  exiH  that  tit 
,  ^  aheraiions  may  be^for  the  worfo,  and  that -in  the  place  of  wbat  i 
really  good  and  beneficial,  though  mifconceived,  what  is  reaUy 
OQOveiueiat  or  detrimental  may  be  fubftituted.*  No  (uoh  apprebeua^ 
can  enter  our  minds,  denying  as  we  qo,  toto  caelo,  that^the 
mode  of  condu^fing  profecutions  for  libels  is  either  bcKfciol  or 
Jhc  Icarhed'^g^leman  then  proceeds,  uith  a  commepadbie  wojfisi 
to  refeue  the  juq^ei  frgin  any  in^ Citation  of  cenrure*  contending  ^ 
they  arc  bound ‘by ‘the  law  to  aa  as  they  do^  in  cafes  of  libcis.  /|j 
tbc  truth  of  this  affcrtion  we  certainly  affent^]i^lt‘^^ 
cumiUnce  which  feems  to  Uav^  been  entirely  iforgotfon— 
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^judges  arr-forced  to  adopt  a  fixed  rule  of  copducl  in  libellous  pro- 
fcttiions,  they  arc  not  bound  by  any  rule  of  law  in  faying  what  pu- 
Bifhment  lhall  be  infli(fled  on  a  perfon  found  guilty  of  a  bbel.  Here 
they  might  Muni,  and  correft  a  little  the  Jaw’s  Jharp  edge*  'They 
might  pour  from  the  cornucopia  6f  mcrcT*  pnefeweet  drop  into  the  bu^er 
draught*  That  they  do  not  in  this  manner  we  arc  r'^t  hardy 
enough  to  affert;*  though  there  arc  not  a  few  who  contend  that  the 
|cate4Ce  paifed  oxkiyoim  Luxfsrd  wasuiriordinately  cruel  and  fevertt 
After  ^viag  fought  1  the  Jigbt*  for  thx:  judges,  Mr*  Bowles 
enters  into  a  copiatt&<con£deration  of  the  icnlc  attached  to  the  words 
mtauiug,  inu^ndoi  tccA  avtrment.  He  next' laments  that,  ihould  Mr. 
fox's  plan  be  adopted^iw^.  our  lives  aind  liberties  will  then  depend  upon 
no  rule  but  the  cafual  opink>nsiof  twelve  men/  which,  in.the  remain¬ 
ing  bis  letter^’  he  endeavours  to  (hew  would  take  too  much 

from  tbe  judges>  and  confide  too  muchito  the  jury. 

We  bad 'forgotten  to  cotnnient  on  one  part  of  the  letter  before 
as,  in  which  it  is  dated  that  *  the  law  will  prefume  the  publication 
of  a  libel  to  be  criminal,  that  is,  intentional — giving  the  defendant 
thereby  an  c>pportunity  of  proving,  if  he  can,  an  innoceirt  publica- 
tioR— as  for  infiance:  if  it' were  produced,  by  compulfion,  or  pro¬ 
ceeded  />o^  pure  accident*  Wt  ratheY  think  that  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
tkU  alTertion,  is  miftaicen  in, point  of  law;  for,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
King  and  Ptrry  ,  it  was,  we  think,  fet  up  that'the  publication  of  the 
libel  arofeyr^ /vrre  on<  the '  part  of  the  defendant*  .Such  a, 

defence,  however^  was  nOt  admitted  to  amount  to  a  jufiification  and 
acqijittal.  r  ^  / 

Art.  24*  Letters  to  l^homas  Tdlne^  in  Anf^er  to  his  late  Publicatiom 
on  the  Rights  of  Man,  ,  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni'verfty  of  Cambridge% 
pp.  64.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Pridden.  London,  179U 

Never  was  a  tamer  unlverfity  cxercife  than  the  one  before  us, 
Mf.  Paine  is  alternately  praifed  and  condemned,  and  almoft  all  his 
propofitions  are  aflfented  to,  Mr.  Burke  is  indeed  every  wbefe  ap¬ 
plauded,  although  the  author  invariably  admits  the  fallacy  of  his 
argumfents.  .  f 

This  letter  concludes  thus;  *  The  EnglKh  government  is  better 
calculated  to  promote  happinefs  than^any  other  form  of  governmeht. 
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,  Akr.  56.  CerrtS  LiJI  *f  tht  MtMarUy  MtMr.Gre/j  mmi 

’  im  the  Hdaft  •  Ctmmns,  ^fyril  t  (m  tb* 

tf  M  RttJJianWar.  pp.  i6i  6d.  Drf)Ktt.  lA*)dpnit^79‘* 

.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  coitdpond  with  the  title-page. 

‘  .  i)0*' 

Art.  37.  Report  from  the  Solid  Committee  appointed  to  examine  aod 
ftaie  the  firveral  ^ecgunte^^^nd  (fiber,  iQ  the  Houft  of 

Commons^  in  thu  S^jjionjf  P^ofne^  reta^^^  to  $be  Publie  Income 
and  Expenditure,  and  to  report  tf  the  '^lutt  bat  been  the  njuholt 
Amount  of  the  Public  Income  and^E,rpenitUire  during  the  laft  Phi 

'  M  J  L'J  ^  iijr  \£L(T£^  aIJ.  M.e  _ 


IV  would  fee  iinpp^l^fe  US  different  flatementi 

contained  in  jdiis report;  pr»  if  we  couldp-ait  would  be^e^u^fly  im- 
poflibl^  ibr  us  ;o  (ay  wbqtbcr  thpfe  (bteioents  are  cprre^  or  not.  Oa 
tie  average  of  three  yeaUf^fthe  inoo^  of.  the  coonU’y  af^ars  to  be 
.16,030,286/.  the  expenditure  r^C»9^9p,i7^/*,  leaving  an  exceeding  of 
income  of  6|,lo8/.— us^. however,-  the  eftimates  of  the  future 
expenduure  appw  to  be  calciUated  on  tob^moderate  a  fcale ;  the  in* 
€Oaic,  w/Vr  on  too  lafge  a  fcale*  ^  ^  '•  ,-j 

Aar.  38.  Tie  Speetb  of  Sir  William  Tonn^,  Bart,  delktered  in  Par* 
•*  Viament  ontbeSubjed  of  the  Slave  TradP,-April  i(pb,  ^751.  PP-^J. 

8vo.  as.  Stockdale.  London,  17914 

The  Baronet,  after  finding,  we  think  unneceffarily,  great  fault  witk 
the  reports  of  his  fpeechea  in  the  Houie  of  Comniops,  declares  that, 
on  the  qnefion  refpeding  the  African  Sla<ve  Ttade^  it  ts  moft  important  ti 
oiiertj  as  (well  fit  to  him/elf  that  be  fttonld  not  be  mifunderfood.  He 
h^  .therefore  publilhed  his  ientimepts  on  that  occafion  from  his  own 

notes*  ;  i  *-  4i‘  ^  "1  ^  \'n^  ,  *■ 

.^^n,  beginning  jof  Jiis  fpeech  Sir  Williain  places  himfelf  intk 
iltuaMon  of  a.  public  ipander«  and  endeavours' to  ihew  the  dangerou 
conip(}l^<H)ce*  that  woiu|4,  r<t^lt  to  the  revenue  from  at^  abolition  of  iht 
^ve.oiaa^.  '‘in  the  prefept.ia'ge'fpr  jnance,th(Barj9aet  couldscl 
hfve  forufi^  bt’  wub  a  laoreieducing  ar^ument.'  .Ve  ^eo  (i6 


;autc  A  looreieaucing  ar^ment.  .'He  men 
IP twfic of  mei),  termed  aflaye-trtde,  aiid hap- 


<Na«f ^yottpgdt j i  4«»a*igH9 

mcafurfs,  JKhifi  ^.{iTadg,^ 

'  nothing  can  fruftrate  in  theur  ultit 
of  the  prefeuit  n|pd/f  pf,grq«duf/^  f] 


of  the  prefeuitn|pd/f  pf,grqceduf/^  fj^Mel^d!  to  the  faked 

thp  unnappy  ncgr^syjfe  ^  laft,  aflertion''may  be,.fouiKM 

imfaAj  but  tt;ji^ubft.pbn«^:  'yblwire  our  doubts,  'The  Baronet  nefl 

....  CH 


.piuc,^s  to  ftfttu  thi; 
uade,  which,  ads  i 


ftfttc  thi;^^vantAg^a  jhalf  idle  1w 

hidkadstmj^es  wiD.  ^  gr^dUjf'^^ 


r  an .  a1>oHtxOU  ^ 
ly  Frtiice,  Spiii 
-Hollani 
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Cbflandi  Atmedan  and  Denanask*  '  He  then  attempts  to  confute  the 
evidence  givch  of  the  cmehiee-pradifed  in  the  trade,  and  wilbes  to 
impiefs  on  the  paUic  mind  that  greater  crueltica  will  enfue  from  a 
fuddea  abolitioa'Of  it.  On  ;the  whotcyi^^e  ^ech  of  Sir  William 
Young  mull  be  conlidered  ai  an  iiigentb us  ^defence  of  a  very  bad 

eauics  ‘  ^  V 

Art.  to.  ^  Letter  ft  tte  d/^reeit^firitMH.  By  yantn  Su- 

tierltadJE/qx  hte  fuige‘}/:i^e'^dMMt^di'MiHerca.  «pp.  83  410. 

’■  M.  63.  Iordan,  '  Lbn^ii;'!^'.  '^'•v  •  '* 

Tlu«  TO^Jmw.  ^PJ^ranfe^upde^^^Cuch  extraordinary 

oriumtonoei  aa  muft  e^citc^U??^  ]p“Wu:.  The' un- 

bt^iate  g£  the  guthor  boA^tpo  ffcjgf  and  too  flagrantWbe 
unknown  to  the  readers  of  bur  journah  and  tiiough  it  fs  linpoOible 
JO  tefle^  uppii  to  atrocious,  an  aft  without  horror,  there  yk  arifcs 

humanity  frBin^h  ieonfirmed  lly'the 

teffimbny  ftveral  frbditaWe  pcffons,*ihat‘tJ>^preft*nptuoos  det?d, 
howevVaM^rfen^  cqudhfted '  With,  ‘^^*betatioh  and  coolneft; 

was  the  rclalt  \ir  a  m6i*fcii  irAability/ brought  on'W  a  long  conti* 

“  ’  '  becu  employed  '^for  twenty  years 

;e^  of  the  idmfralty  at  Gibraltar^ 


I  in  his  majelly’s  ftrvi^,  firft 'as  ^  ^ 

I  and  afterwards  in  the  fame  capacity  at  Minorca,  In  the  year  1780 
1  be  was  fuQiended  frogf  bis  gflipe  in  that  ifland,  by  the  governor,  thq 
[HouGcnoral  JaWA  Mwiay^  in  ^  t.iul  before  the 

!  court  of  Exchequer,  he  twice  obt^ncd,from  the  jury  a  verd.ft  to  the 
j  amount  pf  .$vc  thpufend  pounds ;  for  which  the  General  was  after- 
[terwards  iadertihlhed  upon  pref^^  a  petition  to  parlimnent. ' 

With 'reg^d**  to' the  realons  affignfed  by  General  Murray 

I  for  th^  difoiiffion  of  Mr.  outlierland,  We  are  left  almoft  totally  in  the 
;  dark.  All  we'^ltgoW  is,  fhat  ihe  oftcnfible  pretext  was  ah  improper 
.correlpondenbe  fatefto  have  been  maitttained  by  Wr;  Sutherland  with 
tlic  late  Dr.  Fxanklin,  at  that  time  envoy  from  the  American 
vinecs  at  jpie  colfft  of  France.  ^  It  remarkabte,  however,  tfliar  ^ci- 
licr  Gcoejaf  ftfufray  to  government  refpeft in jg  this 'Charge, 

nor  any  copy  of  fuch  Sough,  thb  iiioftj5rOfling  applicahoh 

for  that  piirpofe  was  repeatedly  made  by  IVfK^Sunterlahdi  could  ever 
t)c  obcaineoby  him  fifmw'the^b^ffl  of  the  fecretarv  -Of  ffate,  '^WThat 
ircndcrs.  this  proceediag  the  more  extriOrdinary  three  pajjfees 

taiccq  joiK  of  the  correfpbndenb^^^  torf^HffrfborOtSgh  and 

jGti^cral  Murfay,  aS  repoi^ed  fey  *ffi'i^ftfei4taiy'of 

that  a  letter  ftohi  WeymOt^h 

^as  liVwYfe/pi  forth  deTj^ahde^  lWyhC'i^  of  it  fn 

f^Pfgttof  his  pwh  bahfe;  ’  IhOliglf  tne'^I^tftrr  abovemeti- 

furhifcd  for  thd  'conveinehcejbf  ©enfei^^  Murray  appn 


iuned^w^  furhi 
*i»  ap0icitiQn  to  ^pafliafAerit 


p0ik!M 
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he  reprefents  as  in  the  laft  degree  urgent  and  diftrcfsfol.  It  is  fmJ 
pofliblc  IP  read  thofe  papers  without  commiferating  the  Irnhapp^ 
lUuation  of  the  author,  harafled  as  He  was  with  perpetual'  exertioni 
^nd  difappointmcnis,  immeried  in  pxiety,  Ceverely  afflicted  with 
bodily  infirmity,  and  Ivis  family  reduced  t6  the  utmOil  ihdigcr*ce| 
while,  to  aggravate  the  efted  pf.allhis  misfortunes,  he  feems  to  hare 
been  endowed  with  a  great  feuiit^^/  fefpfd^ng  his  chara&erasa 
faithful  and  loyal  fuhjeft  .to  hiji  Toveijfjgn.  ^JSuch  a  complication  of 
afHictions,  during  fo  lonj|  a  per^9d,\c^oW,^f^ly  be  fuppprted  by  any 
conftitution,  with  imp^pUy; 

than  once  infiauatedT  In  following,  paragraph, 

which  forms  the  boccTif Uon  jpf^^  d^taib  and  is  dated  (0 

late  as  the  5th‘of  Apgull^' cdinalnV  no  pbteure  intimation  of  the  faul 
cataftrophe:  ‘  The  maphine,^  out  by 

anxiety,  vexation,  and  dnappoTn.tmeiu,./,The  tree  muft  fa11T« — I  hart 
npt  a  wi(h  to  prop  it  one  hour  afte^  toe* appearance  ot  this  publici- 
tion.  but  1  haye~  a  raoft  ^rdebt  dnc^tlwt,  m.  the  next  fefiion  of  par- 
liaincnt,  there  may  be  a  virtuous  majQrity'of  tKe  Houfe  ‘of  Common?, 


who  (hall  think  that  I  have  fair  claims  jpn  government  ;  and  thal 
have  a  right  to  transfer.theiUj  as  I  hereby  do,  to  my  daughters  Mary 
and  Louifa  Sutherland/  .  * 

What  Mr.  Sutherland's  ju^  claims  oh  government  might  be,  tboft 
only  can  determine  who  are*  ac^q  gain  ted  with  the  foundation  of  Ge* 
neral  Murray^s  charge  refpe^liirg  his  correfpondence“wiihl)r.  Frank, 
lin*  If  that  charge  was  pofitiVe^  and  founded'  On  undoubted  aurbo> 
rity,  why  did  not  General  Muhay 'publicly  produce  it  in  vindication 
of  his  own  condufl,  efpecially  as  Mr.  Sutherland  repeatedly  urged 
him  to  that  fiep?  If,  on  the  other  handj  fuch^a  charge  could  net 


be  fupported,  Mr.  Sutherland  was  certainly  entitled  t6  a  reparatks 
for  the  injury  which  his  charaQer  h;^d  fuftaioed.  Jn  either  cale, 
iruth  and  jufiice, demanded  that  the  llriflell  inquiry  Ihould  be  made 
with  regard  tp  a  charge  which,  if  npt  well  founded,  minifefted  pI^ 
c'pitaiif;/  and,^  oppreluon  in,  one  of  the  parties,  or,  if  reallywcl* 
Tpunded,  great  cnminality'in  the  other.  It  is  ufual,  in  all  cafes  i 
acqufatlon,  to  confider  the  perfon  as  innocent  until  proved  toh 
guiliy }  i,t  15  pne  of  the  moll  valuable  privileges  (H 
jeds  lb  be  allowed  an  opportunity  Of  vindica^g  their  charafler  fr^ 
japyAnjjurjppsajCpe^Qp.,  .  "  li-  - 

if  wqjc^^cf  l^jT.  §gi:herland*5  as,  exclulive  of  this  charge 
i  b^/fituatlon\‘\;pl  a  yery,^^eV?nt  and  more  geneial  point d 

.'view.  ,‘Asjt1\c  nuxendw.bf  Minprea  to  the  Spanilh  crown  foonid; 

Mv  1L»  iT"  •AJ  •  V  J  i  -'1  i  ^  m  1  •  t  *  %  IJ 
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kitdUgcnc9  concerning  the  fta'te  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  naval 
arfen«J^  of  France,  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
gritilh  affairs,  and  was’much  defiicd  bv  General  Murray,  he  (Mr. 
Sutherland)  prevailed  upon  a  Mr.  Soym,  a  Frenchman,  over  whom 
he  had  great  influence,  t6  go  to  Fxahte'as  a  fp y,  and  make  fuch  ob- 
fcrvations  as  were  wanted.  'The.latt^  performed  the  talk  vviih|jdili- 
gcoc^  and  fuccefe,  arid  has^latel^  been  i;ed'arded  by  government  with^ 
a  nenlion  for  fervice.j^|^l^r.  'Sj)j^  therefore,  having  been 

the  means  of  jprocurmg^iheXei-y^  S^yrfe*  coniidcred  himfclf  at 
likewife  entitled  to  a  i^OTijaiei’^ibii  ffbm  gbvernment.  . 


within  ^  - - ,  .  , 

oa  the  jujHce  and  generoTity  of  gdv^rnment.  i  nis  is  a  point 
could  n^b^  determined  witHbut  fome'fnqulTy  ;  but  why^fuch  an  in¬ 
quiry  ftiould  nbt  have  been  ipftituted  ana  competed  in  the  fpace.of 
6/e  yeajrs,  it  is  difficult  ih&eeddo  conceive.  '  Our  furprife  is  increafed 
6a  being  informed,  ijiali  ih  jtfni^iygo  Mr.  Sawbridge  was  to  have 
prefcnted  a  petition  from  Mr.  Sutherland  t6  the  Houle  of  Coit^mons, 
but  was  prevented  from^that  m^eafurc  by  the  minifter’s  giving  him  af- 
furanccs  that  Mr.  Sutherland’'^  claims  (houtd  be  attended  to  at  the 
Treafury ;  and  that  the  latter  •  might  depend  upon-  di/patcb,  and 
getting  a  po^ti've  anpwer  regarding  them.* 

In  a  paper  addrefled  to  the  coroner,  after  Mr.  Sutherland's  death, 
a  copy  of  the  following  |etter  was  inclofed  \ 

’  ^  To  the  Kino* 


*  Sire,  » ’•  s.  . 

[  *  Ip  the  moment  that  my  hearths  blood  is  lea\’ing  it,  I  exprefs  my 
CuTOW^that  you  have  allowed  yourfelf  to  be  impofed  upon,  and  that 
YOU  Ihoijild  Hill  peffift  iu  retaining  fuch  prejudices  againft  me.*^  With 
Ipirited  and  dutifu!  ‘  appeals,  and  humiliating  fuppTications^  I  havc^ 
addrefled  you  and  yoiir  minlfters.  Allegiance  and  ptote«Sion  are*  con - 
ffirutiohally, reciprocal ;  and  as  the  former  never  was  forfaken  by  me, 
1  had  a  right  to  ex^ft  that  would  afford  the  laftef.  ‘  The  idea  of 
flake  beirifg  driven  thr^iugh^my  body,  has^ hot  t^ror  to  make  me 
with  thaf  the  aft  which  I  now  perform  IhoulJ  be  confiddfed  in  any 
Q^txX\g\ii\yyil  o{  Jdiberate  rtafcming^^^  ^  u  n  - 
,  *  Inflead  of  going  abroad,  (the  means  of  which*  were  not  kft  me), 
have  long,  Intended  fo  (hoot  myfelf.,  ‘  I  did  ^ot  naerit' degradation  ; 
lOyconliience  told  me  I  vyas  entitled  t6  honoiir/*fay6iii^\idVfe^^ 
it  forgivel^eneral  Murray,  but  cannot  r6fi^  ^yci^l  the 

|wilh  I  have' to  fet  your  mhjefly  right  with 

^]^ned  extraft  will  fufixciehdy  explain  itdj^iir’  my  inrio* 

ccnce.  *  Parliament  accepted  the^pedtk‘iV6f  Bcn^fal  Iwuft-ay,  but'  re¬ 
peatedly  threw  out  mine  ^  for  the^  ftern  i;?othiiiahdi’'of ‘prei-dgativc 
■Were  obliged ^to'yjeld  to  the  lAildeF  ones  bf 

-a  roe  recomiiiend,’  Sire,Vt6‘yci(i  to  bolieft  the  Idters  written  by 
Cfe  Mr.  Stephens  of  th^  Admiralty ';^du  l^itliheTe  abufe  of 

ifayhbrity  and  uregularity'^of  General  Murray.  T  did  not  at  that  time 
tj{k  hohfe  (hooldi  refidc  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  but  fuch- as 
I  K  4  plcafcd 


r 


k 
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pleafed  the  General.  Bat  I  was  willing  to  &c4^e'everi'  th1lig  hof 
jullice  and  honour  to  keep  him  quieLy  At  his  inftanee  X^fiUed  up  bat 
one  commiffion  infte^  ^  pivateers'to^cnthse  againl 

the  two  ftatet  we  were  then  iu  war,  ^th,  by  t^Hich^l  was  fbme  hoo.' 
dreds  of  pounds  out  of^idckct.^  *^5  ^  ^  U  *  li  .  riv^  » c)  r,n*- 

*  I  had  long  determioe^:iihat  my  t^nlutiomAoutd  take  place  « 
the  fame  manner  and  pn  the  lam,e  ^t  where  XiQow  fall.  When  nji 
hard  cafe  (hall  be  publifhe.d>  how  will  the  world  b«  (huddered  to  heic 
that  inhumanity  had  deprived,  me  of  eji^  refoprce  but^eath.. 

•  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  afljiny  jtnUfoiiunes,  I  fubfccibe  myfelf»  jii<i 

f  Yoor  'Mqefty’s  '  = 


Jji’ 


r,v:r-*: 


Aitrrrr  f '’Loyal 


I  r 


T 
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^  •  Written  on  the  i3tb,  though  dated  the  17th  of  Auguft>  1791,!! 
being  the  'day  on  , which  h  intend  tQ  {koot  rnyfelf  in^eGrcen  Park, 
as  the  King  palTcs  to  the  leyee.*^  1  'W  •  *  •" 

'  The  infoUnct  of  x^ffico  hits  long  been  proverbial  in  thb  ^untry ;  we 
are  ibrry  to  find  that  ^dilays  of  it  appear' to  be  equally  the  fubjed 
pf  complaint.  To  remedy  the  latter  of  thefe  grievances  is  the  reafoo 
of  Mr.  Sutherland’s  addreflin^  his  cafe  to  the  eleftors  of  Greats 
Britain*  whom  he  exhorts  to  mltrufk  their  reprelentatiyes  to  obtalo 
ah  ad  of  parliament  for  phocttring  the  communication  of  the  royal 
will*  by  his  majefiy*s  minifters,  to  every  fobjed  who  may  in  future 
prefen c  fuch  a  petition  as  h^  had  done  t6  the  king. 

^rtJ  40.  Reflexions  on  the  gtnerid  Utility  ^  Inland  Uofosgation  t$ 

^  the  Commercial  and  Landed  Intef'efls  of  England j^^iih  Otjer'vatm 
cn  the  intended  Canal  ftom  Birmingham  ta  iRordfler^  an^  fame  Strk- 
tares ^uf on  the  Oj/fltion gi*ven  to  it  by  the  Proprietor^if^tbi  Stafford 
Jbire  ChnaL  pp*  18.  'i2mo.  is.  6(L  Booklwlleris  Name 
1791.  "  /,  .f  .  .  !  L-: 

(  j  ^  ^  1  t.  • 

Writt^en  pvrpofely  to  recommend  the  Birmingham  canal  bill. '  It 
palTed  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  and  thewifhesof  tl^perfons  con^ 
cemed  are  thweby  gratified.—  i»  >’£1.14 -rt.  t- 

,  I  .  -  Volvitut  et  vo^veikrjn  ornne  fvolu^llis  eevsm. " 

•1,'  f  ‘li’  Jii  ‘  ■ 

Ar  T.  4! .  Letter  tdflht  Right.  Rey  '.  SammL  Lord  Bijbop  ‘of  St  Do- 
^td^s,)m  the  Charge..^ytatrl^ the  Clergy  of  bis  Diocefi* 

'  By  re  Freeholder^ »  8vo.  ^ 

v  ibrsgivafi/ncioiio  bi  ..  » 

We  cannot  he}p>hdimring  this  Welfli  freeholder 

in  cpadefcfQdii  g:  tb'lgiyeiOTj^.siird  the  Kfhbj)^  his  titles. 

aodiforit  wcpfi’thqagh  p^in  me^^^  nb^objedion  to; 
Dut^i/rpm  thf.  puritanical  tafie  of  dor  ^iuthori^^ii^e  A6u!4  fufpeft  Sa- 
pwl  Hfrfley  would  boithh  bnlyititls  he  v^ould  <h^fe  jtb  bcftow.bh  ^ 
higheft  rank  h  any  ccclefiaftical4ftld>)ilhmt?hC  •'Irfcems  the  charge 
to  nhich  this^ letter  kian  anfiver*  has  peveribi^n  pdblifoed;  and  our 
iuthprVquQUtions  arc  fo  fcw>  «s  hardly  to  erfabld  ' as  To  form  the 


:  *rn 
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judgment  of  it.  \  Rideed'the  is  ill-fuited  to  fbber  cri-r 
tictfin*  and  fcfemblcs  one  of  thofc  lodil  witiicifms  which,  v^hen  tranf- 
^tedt  tofe  with  the  foil  that  eave  them  birth  all  their  (hewy  and 
^rohtatte  lufxariancy.  Dr.  liorilley  having  in  his  charge  pointed 
oot  the  means  by  which  '  the  ^iffenter  conventicle  will  preach 
tobarc  wallt,  ahd  the  fleki-oreacher  bellow  to  the  empty  air,’  om 
author  affures  the  Doftoe  he  fee^  no  ofcalioti  for  fudh  alarm,  but,^oa 
the  contrary j  that  he  edhefeives  foch  Tangu^b  1$  tpore  likely  to  roufe 
afpirit  of  in<)uiry;  atidi^  wclUatlsfied  h  He  with  the  truth  of  hi$ 
PriellWan  opinlbus,  as  to  entertain  tfo  ddifbt  of  theh  gaining  gfoun4 
in  proportion  as  thry'are  iiyjuiiaM 

Though  this  letter  contains  .various  other  matter,  yet  this  is  all  we 
can  well  give  of  fo  ill-conne£led  a  performance.  Some  apology  is 
bttrtd  for  the  crude  f’ate  in  which  it  appears;  as  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  a  periodical  print.  But  We  would  recommend  it. 
10  oor.ajttibor  never  to  givcfach  aft  exenfe  for  a  flovenly  compdfi-'  ‘ 
tion,  but,  whatever  his  objed  maybe,  to  finifh  it  iit  a  manner  that  may 
make  it  at  pnee  intcrefting  and  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Truth  is 
undoubtedly  the  firft  objed;  but  thofe  who  wilh  it  the  greatell  (ucf 
cell  Ibould  reprefent  it  in  the  moft  engaging  colburs.  ’ 

Aar.  4Z.  Anfwer  to  a  Lftter  from  a  Weljb  lir^ihoUer  t&tie  Riglj^ 
isv*  Samuel Lori  Bijhop  qf  St,  on  the  Charge  he  Utilfi 

Ihlhered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Utocefe,  By  a  Clergyman  of,  his  Diocejef 
8vo.  6d.  Williams.  London^  . 

This  gentleman  has  been  more  cautious  in  arranging  his  periods 
tkan  the  former,  and  has  produced  an  anfwer  that  fatigge.i;  the  mind 
Icfs.  In  ihort,  Ktile  as  we  felt  ourfelves  difpofcd  to  enter  into  the 
difputes  between  two  anonymbus  correfpondents  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  kingdom,  wc  perufed  this*  without  beiSg  we?«ry.  But  as  JDr. 
Prieftley,  however  cenfarable,  has  not,  on  this  occafiPn,  provoked 
the  author,  ftiil  Icfs  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  the  members  of  the  Boj|;.ai 
Society  at  large,  the  following  paffage  furprifoP  us  much,  as  cpmihg 
from  what  v/q  90i)ceived  a  well-bred  prieft ;  '  '  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  the  prelate  has  in  his  favourthe  futl  and  hearty  fuf-^ 

Is  of  his  clergy;  and  to  them  I  Ihould  pay  no  very  extraordinary 
iliment  were  !  to  aflert  that  their  voice  gives  as_  certain  and 
urable  an  evidence  of  merit  as  (t  allbd^  to  a'tVahfaftion  "which 
uive  brought  forward  in  a  ftiape  to  dcxelvej  tbe’vbice^of  voua' 
osovHEiLS^thc  volckno^men,  and  CuHebs 
their  hardy  and  circumnavigating  prfcfidcntj  nearly  exijed 
ce  and  pbijpfophy  from  thopredofts  of  thc.Rpyal  Society * 
is  pity|any  geiuleinan  (bQuld.forget  hinvftdf  fo  as  to  CaH  hc^ooi:- 
tnen  by  barfti  Afimps,^  ovromlt  folexplaiaa  tran^aflioti' which  Is 
to  be  milfeprefentcdj.  it  induces  us:  t^riuotev  aliothef ‘palTage 
purauthpr^.  wnicK  almoft  immrdiidely  ffinow^ihe  former,  anj 
h  fome  wiji  be  (Wicked  enough  to^apply  to-hanielft  ^ 

Your  (ympathy  w‘i4^;your  party  fcems  to  be  veryiperfeft ; 
ilfapppinted  vanity  and  amlntiPn  it  is  the  privitegh  td  be^pc^Vifhi 
^ajT^  indeed,  and  to  afFeft  to  undervalue,  are  the  pride  and  con-* 
ion  of  defeat.! 
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But  our  readers  a  complete  idea  of  the  mukmfi  of  ganhn 

Chriftianity^  we  (hall  tranfcribe  another  part  of  this  paragraph : 

•  The  great  zealot  ott*  fctociclfm  may.  write,  and  Mr.  Lindfcy  may 
inftrtiA  u8  in  his  merits— <he  DoiSiar  may  play  hU  tricks  within  doors, 
and  the  Scaramouch  may  blow  his  trumpet  at  the  dojpr — but  all  will 
be  ift  vain— the  game  is  decided •^thu  public  mind  is  iatisfied  on  .ths 
queftion— the  public  ear  ai'id  eye^are.  no  longer  ^o  be  attra<^\ed  by  he. 
refy  and  coiifuiloii— and  we  tuh:  indulge  in  what  dreams  yoQ 

pleale,  to  hand  unimpaired  to  cai«:  chddrea^that  faim,  and  that  eihu 
blilhment,  which  wc  received  fnum?our  /on5fathtrs.*--rSoldy,  iViendj 
we  vvjio  wilh  you  well  wo^ld ,  not  propofe  the  pedigree  mould  be 
.  trac^sd  too- far  back.— V. Make  iKe'h  yd^f  exertions— 

xnifirepreicnt — defame,  jf  poffiblc/degracH^'^Iopk  downward  into  thi 
pool  of  fafticn,  and  fed  the'Sfightdll  pfinet  of  the  fylfem  b;;ncaili 
your  feet!  The  occupation  may  amufe  yoar^elTes,^  and  will  not  in. 
jui)e  your  antagonift ;  for  be^aflured  that  ttio  labours  ot  your  friends, 
fk)m  the  vain  P— —  to  the  Icurrilous  Gilbert  wVaketidd,  will  nem 
draw  the  veneration  of  the  world  from  the  name  or  H  iasLEV,  not 
perfuade  this  age/  the  only  age  in  which  they  can  hope  h»r  audience, 
not  to  admire  in  the  f^rae  man  the  rare  union  of  the  icholar,  cne  phi. 

lofopher,  and  the  divine/  - - After  reading  this,  we  svrre  fur;7niid 

abat  our  author  (hotild  fpeak*  of  the  feurrility  of  his  antagotiitt,  or 
aiTeft  that  his  *  prefent  object  was  not  to  write  a  panegyric  on  the 
Biihop  of  St.  David's.*  ^  .  fji 

Art.  45*  Weljh  Freeholder^  s  Vindication  of  his  Letter  to  the  Rich 
Rcu*  Samuel,  Lord  Bifop  of  St,  DavieFs*  pp*  *  •  '  8vo4  is.  oi 

johnfon.  London,  1791. 

Imordcr  to  make  controverfy  at  all  pleafant,  its  language  miiH 
be  terfe,  its  exprclTions  pointed,  its  objeds  as  few  as  polTible,  and 
brduglirforwarcl  in  the  raott  confpicu:rns  light,  if  any  part  of  tfic 
work  haltsVof  is  obfeure,  the  caufe  fufferst  with  our  patience,  and  the 
book  is  thrown  away,  hot  becaiifc  its  contents  are  untrue,  but  bccaofc 
wc  grow,  .wc^ry^of  inveiligating  truth  ou^fuch  terms.  The  Wclih 
Freciiblder  is,  in  all  thefe  refpefts,  very  unequal  to  his  antagonili. 
He  would  fain  be  daOiing,,  but  b^  Ivnow,s  not  how  ;  ie  would  aden 
his  language,  but  is  ftill  ihpre  at  a  lofs ;  ‘ he  would  wilh  us  to  fuppolc 
that  more  is  meant  than  he  expreffes;  but  invites  u^  to  guefs  in  fo 
clumfy  a  manner,  as  to  hrike' us"  indifF^ent  about  the  matter— he 

.  wilhcS'tQofticvftliw  tei^rungij^ndtdpvs  as  almoU  to 

m4kp4^^ia^bt>vhpt«wlv?  wi%e^  tjiie  fuperiority 

pf  hU  .them* the  air  of,coutro- 

verfy^  And  them*  all  as  dogmas,  without 

proyiag  aqv  op^of  tUefn  tin  ^  itrQng  lively  manner.  All  the 
weak  points ^  or  Are  fath'ef  'hihted  at,  than  attacked 

with  the*  force  t,Kat  would  make  ttie  brench  fo  eafy  as  to  induce  the 
reader  to  go  Hand  th  bind  with  htth.  We  are  V^y  fo  fuppofe  the 
P  jTehblder  mfay  Sght ’thus  t from  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  modern 
'  pokmics.  This^  has4ed  himMota  a  common  enfor.^  He  fuppofo  I 
fomc  things  fo’  evident,  as  to  nuke  it  only  necttUhry  that  he  ibosii<i 
.mention  them;  others  fo  doubtful  as  to  rcquire''thc  regular  aflault  ®' 

7  authority 
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tnihorUy  »ni  argument,  He  will  by  decrees  Icanv  to  rtvtrfe  hii 
dan  and*  by  palling  over  {^nta  that  may  be  difputed^  attack  with 
\Qpy,  atwl  <v«7  other'  fpfecica  of  HteiWy  artillery,  wherever  he  it 
wrtiing  viftorious.  fn  lhorc,  he  will  rccoUcft  that,  as  it 
h  in  tain  to^attempt  convincing  hit  adverfary,  his  bufmefs  is  to  make 
(onyefts  among  his  aakDCksinii 

After  this  piece  of  wholerotiie  advice#  our  anthor  cannot  be  angiy 
y  we  take  nO  more  notice  of  «his  work.  uThc  few  who  read  it  will 
be  all  convinced  he  is  right  before  they  look  at  his  books  and  thofe 
who  are  fo  indifferent  to  the  fubje^  as  to  think  his  performance  diilU 
will  not  thank  u$  for  dwelling  ib  long  as  we  have  done  upon  it. 

Art.  44*  ^  Au  Adirefs^  dilivired  at  the  Interment  of  the  Re*v.  Dr.  RU 
thard  Price^  on  the  z6th  of  April,  1 701  •  By  Andrew  Kifphf  D,  D. 
pp.  .  8vo.  IS.  Cadell.  London.  1591,  "  .  ^ 

Dr.  Kip{Hs’s  oration  is  fenfible  and  well  written;  but,  in  our 
Mdginent,  is  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  occaTion.  It  bears  a  great 
leferablaace  to  a  French  eloj^  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Jca*> 
imitRoyedef  ^ken  by  his  fucce (for  .before  that  learned  body;  or 
k  might  form  an  entertaining  article  iit  an  Socyglopaedia ;  but  tbece 
is  not  religion  enough  in  it  for, a  fuoersd  oration  at  the  tomb  of  a  mir 
niter  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  mournful  proceffion,  the  various  ap«> 
panages^of  deachf  the  furrounding  fepulchres#  all  demand  a  larger 
Bteafure  of  devotion  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  fome  may  be  apt  to  obferve* 
that  Dr.  Kippis’s  difeourfe  is  as  cold  as  the  grave  in  which  his  friend 
was  laid,  and  dry  as  the  bones  which  were  thrown  up  to  make  him 
room.  If  a  portion  of  the  imdlion  and  piety  which  are  drffufed 
through  the  Oraifons  Funehres  of  a  Boffuet,  a  Maflilon,  or  a  Flethicr, 
had  but  animated  this  addrefs,  it  would  have  conveyed  far  greater 
cdificatlon-and  pleafure  lo  all  who  heard,  and  to  aU  vtho  read  it. 


For  the  ENGLISH  ^REFlErP^.f^  :  - 

*  ’  .  •  .  ,1,;  • 
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AFFAIRS,  in  the  Nbrth,’  bcginTtoiaflUme thfatipaciiic ap^ 
^  penance  wfcich  every  friend ‘ta' ‘the  tofefefts  *,c)f‘^httina'nity 
and'meliappinefs'^of  manKind  ionti^  'rgbicte'‘tibf  fee'  pte'tatl,''  and 
whic^h,  we  have^very  relfon  id  lias’ been  gfeatly  pro¬ 

mpted  by  the' unwearied  att^tipp  pf 'FruipSa  andjGi^at-l5^ 
liVer  fince  die;_comaienceiTiej>t^qfjitlw„iate  pegociatiops,"  the 
courts  of  thefe  two  powers  hayp  exerted  tbejmfejlyes  to  reconcile 
Fjiffia  and  the  Porte,  asiwell  as  tq  ^reierve'  itie  .tranquillity  of 
'Europe;! and. this  they,  in'a  great  meafure,  bav'e  accompllmecl 
by  agreeing  to  theylfl/iir  gu,  b^ween  Auftria'and  the  latter;  but 


I 
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as  Ruffia  would  not  negociato  upon  the  iame  principle^  and  a 
the  opening"  df  a  new  caippaign  might  have  proved  equally  pre. 
judicial  to  all  parties^  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin  agiia 
attempted  to  bring  matters  to  a  favourable  iffue,  by  reprefenting 
to  the  Emprefs  that  the  £ifetjy  of  the  TuikHh  frontier$>  and  the 
repofe  of  Europe^' required  that' fherihoiild  relax  in  iier^de- 
mands  re^eriding^  Oczakowr^  with  its  territories  b'^tween  the 
Bog  and  the  Dnicfter^  dni  declared  that  their  ^minifters  were 
autihofifed  to  open  a  negodation  upon  thofe  terms^  according 
to  principles  of  equity!  anidjuftioe*^  Rullia,  however,  havinj 
adhered  to  herfvft  demand^t^the  Court  of  Copenhagen  propof^ 
to  thofe  of  London  and>Bcter(burgh,  a  modihcacioa^/theiU 
gorons  Jiatui  quoj  which  the  Hritiih  ndniftry  obftinately  iofifted 
upon.  This  interference  of  Denmark,  though  at  hidliattendci 
with  little  effe£f,  at  length  psodnoed  a  change  in  the^  fentiments 
of  the  court  of  Greats  Britain.  *Byva  note  tranfmitted  to  the 
mediating  miniften^  in  chemonth  of  June  laft,  the  £mprer$re« 
prefented  ^atit  was  ias  much  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Ottoman 
territories  as  of  her  own  ,that  ihe  wiftied  to  retain  Oczakqw^ 
and  its  dependencies  as  far  as  the  Dniefter  •,  that  this  river 
a  kind  of  natural  boundary  between  the  two  empires  ^  ttet 
what  (he  required  was  the  fmalleft  com penfation  which  couU 
be  made  to  her  for  the  expences  fhe  had  incurred,  and  the  loffet 
fuftained  by  a  long  war ;  and  diat  cbnfequcntly  fee  muft  periift 
in  ber  firftjdcmand?.  . ^  - 

While,  matters  were  in  this  iituation,  the  Ru0ians  were  no( 
inadliye  in  the  £cl(L  Catherine  was  too  good  <  a  politician  not 
to  fe^  that  the  more  fhe  could  hauafs.the^enemy,  fhe  would  the 
fboncF  accomptifh  her  purpofe,  and  ohtairT  a  pe^fc^  upon  licr 
own  term§.  .,,6he  wa|S  determined,  thier^ore,.  to  '^a^  only  with 
the  fwprd  |n  her  hand,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  conviiK- 
lug  4l^  me$a^g  powers. ho w^lit^e.^  valued  any  bp^Atfoa 
that  might  ^  , to  W  meafures.  :^^In  the  beginning  cf  Jdjf 

th^^RuSian  a^emy^  uqder  thp  command,,  of  General .  Repnin, 
having  pafl^f^t^ip^ube  near  Galacz,  in.  order^.to  overawe 
the  .jpttvfl^ji^qf^^wh^ijwerc  advancing  ^towards  Maciin,  founi 

t}}p  piepeflSity  of  comihg  to*  an  engagement. 

Every  detachmejdts  of^nuianca- 

on  w  ninjth,  fell  upon  the  i^iahody  a 

yvithit^pidisgt 

ivithjgrea;  obliged  held, 

l^fing  a  ia(^y  pufpqet^jd^ir.m 

cheft^j.and"4*<^t3f  picc^s^ot  caniroq^  Arnong  prifoners  there 
sife,re  Sacral  oSiqers.rih  tte'armyW^^ 

the  commander  Mchcm'vt  Arnaut,  a  pacha  of  two  tails. 

Vizim 


NatuMi 

Pacha,  -  who  had  retired  to  a  neighbouring  emi- 
bad  the  mortification  ti  feeing  his  troops,  amounting  to 
70.000,  defeated  by  a  body  t^  no  more  than  from  tv^enty-hve  to 
^^M’thOufend,  or  whom  only  fifteen  hundred  perifhed  in  the 


formed  that  the  Turks  have  confented  to  the  propofah  of 
Ruffia,  and'to  purchafe  'a  peaces  as  they  have  almnn  always 
done,  at  the'^  expence  df  part  of  their  territories.  Unable  to 
contend  longer  witfi^h  powerful  !^and' victorious  enemy,  who 
thrditMed  nothing  defe  than  the  deftroCfion  of  their  empire, 

agreed, 'though 'witfiireluChuice,  to  make 

’ ;  the  mediating 
and  peace,  we  hope,  will' 
Should  die  Ottomans  retraCt,  of  which  diere* 

I  the  mbit 

invtolabie  ftridnefs  to  the  Ifaidi  of  treaties,  Britain  and  -Pruffia 
iwill  tvkhdraw  their  fuppbrt,  and  tKeynwili  be  left,  under  the 
jpieteCiion  bf  Mahome^  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  beft  manner 
ithtTcan.  -lA: 


hty  havhatlere 

he  btAon  W'  OczakbW'the'dali^iof  aitreaty 
potvtinlliai^  hcceded  to  thcfe  terms ; 

Wft^ieveftcjred 
IS  Hltle  probability,  for  they  have  always  adhered  with 


Whilft  RulEa  enjoy the  pleafmg  prbfjpcdiof  being  foon  bleft 
(rith  the  afdvantage^  of  peace,  1’^  ^  •'  **  - 

bi  1 

.  THR.ICING  or  SWEDEN, 

.  ■■  ^  ■  .» 

urtio  has  now  returned  to  Stockholm,  feems  to  be  dircftihg  his 
ittcntion  toy^ds  warlike  preparations ;  but  whether  thefe  have 
myretatioh  to  the  afFairs  of  France,  is  a  myftery  which,' at 
}re(ent,’the  politician,  notwithftanding  the  many  cbnjeftures 
laily  formed,"  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate.  His  Swedi(h  ^nia- 
iefty  ha$,  indeed,' always  beheld  with  an  ^unprbpitiou^Vye  the 
late  revolution  in  France,  By ^  that  event  he  has  been  deprived 
t)f  a  Conftderabl^  fubfidj,  'granted  to  him  the  French  court; 
and  on  thik  actxmnt  he^^  no  doubt,  WiBics  to  feetnattets  in  thalf 
rountry  upon  a  Very  diffw ^  f&btin^.  letter  has  bew'pub- 


iihed,  fiid  to  he  'written  ty  his  majefty^  to ‘  HiS  atnbiaf&dOt  at 
Paris,  in  vririChi' aft^  de^oi'fng  the'  fatfeW^He^French'inoitarch^l 
w  enjoins  :  his  Vept'efentative  nbt  tO-^hold  ahV  Intfertotitfe^rth' 
he  watiOifal  Aflembly, ’oir  to  ackndiyledge  thcit‘iu^drit^^‘'  but 
Wsp%erihas  evety  appearance’ of  beirt^  ifuriouVi  fpr  it  is  not 
Mbjbabte  '^hat  'idie  ambaffidor  ^duld  haVe^YufferCd  a 

It^tb  appear  ;  and,  had  ’  if ^bceri" genuine,  (bhlc^  noticc 
taken  it  by‘ the  Aflembly; If  ahy  plan' be 
<?TOed  Europe  td  re^dre  Lewh  XVI. 

bwer,''2nd'0Terturh‘the  new  French  Conftitution, 
l^e  Kinglof  Sweden  wdl  no  doubt  concut-in  the  defign,  and* 

‘  iv'  •-  M  j  r"!  ■  il*  .j.' 
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give  It  foch  Rifij^rt  «s  Itis  fltuation  win  pemiit  t  hot)  as  fitr  aj 
We  ere  able  to  judge,  no  fuch  fcheme  'was  ever  feiioufly 
Station.  I  !. 

THE  EMPEROR)  '  '  •  '  ' 

•  ^  ^  ^  * 

wbq  alone  can,  with  ai>y  propriety  bp  attheihead  of  fuchaq 

iukiertaking»  well  aware  ^  we  diScujyties  >  that  mud  attend  k 
has  fbewn  but  little  ,iacU|iatiqnj<fojr  etnharkin^iin  it.'  j^,Tl)e 
claims  of  the.perinan  jvti^es,  which  might  afford  aTpecio« 
pretence  for  qtrarrelllQg  with  the  I^atipnal,4ireinhlVr.ate,  itii 
tfue,  lUU ’^undecided)  but  thqugh  the  ecclefiafliqs j^je  h{;(nl)|,|^ 
opinion  that  force  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  , order  tO-  recove 
their  loft  rights,  the  -l^ular  princes,,  with  prudent  w^doratioD 
think  it  is  much  better  tp  have  recourfe  tp  ttegociationr  ftlt  luj) 
therefore,  been  decideathat  bis  Imperial  Mtjefty  ibpuld  be 
quefted  to  prefent  new  reprefentatiOns  re4)e&ing.  tbat  'lnfta^ 
of  certain  treaties  which  the  German  princes  maintain  has  beea 
made,  and  at  the -fame  time  to  enjoin  the  different  circles  and 
ftates  to  complete  their  full  complement  of  trqops,  in  order  to 
he  ready,  fliould  it  be  found  neceiTary  to  d^end  the  ngim 
and  dignity  of  the  empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  refult,  it  is 
^rtain  th^  the  example  given  l^  the  French  nation  has  excittd 
no  little  alarm  in  the  breafts  of  monarchs  in  gener^*  In 

f 

.  ‘  SPAIN  ,  -S. 

fomc  fymptoms  of  political  contagion  begin  to  appear*'  Several 
feditious  papers^  refie£):ing  on  die  Spanifh  laws  and  govero- 
xnent^  haring  been  circulated  amongftithe  people,  the  court  ha 
reforted  to  rigorous  meaAires  to  check  their  progrefs,  and  pr^ 
fcrvc  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom*  Orders  h«ve  been  iffud 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  particularly  of  thofe  od 
the  borders  of  JFrance,  enjoining  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
#Yer  all  Grangers  vAio  may  introduce  themielves  "into  the  citid 
under  their  jurifiliiSlIon.  So  jealous,  indeed,  is  the  government, 
that  tinkers  and  ftrolling  tradefmen  are  fufpeded  of  hatching 
mtichlef;  and  firldt  charge  has  been  giyen  to  all  magiftrates  r^ 
(^^ng  them*  i  Strangers  are  obliged  to  regifter  £eir  names, 
and  to  profefs  an  attachment  to the  Catholic  religion;  and  if 
any  are  found  whofe  condu<Sf  or  a6lions  appear  dubious,  they 
are  inftandy  compelled  to  withdraw.'  It  has  even  been  alfo 
laid,  dhat  his^m^^fty  has  publifhed  an'edid,  requiring  all 
foreign  merchants  and  traders  refidiog  in  Spain,,  either  to 
prof^  the  GathoKc^  faith,  or  to  depart  from  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  meafure,  if  trtie^  is  both  unjuft  and  impolitic.  The. 
Spaniards  are  naturally  proud,  lazy,  and  ^indolent.  *Marty  of 
them  confider  comner^e^  a$  below  their  dignity  ;  ‘and  on  that 

account 
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tfaiional  Affmn,  I5A 

Iccount  feveral  msnu&ftories  have  been  fcflabliflied  and  carried 
cn  in  Spain  by  foreigners.  ,  To  drive,  manufadureri  from  the 
Country  will  be  extinguilhing  a  fourcc  of  induftry  and  riches. 
Princes  are,  for  the  moft  part,  certain  of  realifing  their  appfe- 
henfions  when.  they  difplay  them  to  the  public  by  cdifts  and 
prohibitions^  Tb  add  tb  intolerancje  and 'dc^otifm,  is  not  the 
lnediod  W<luell.(Witiorr,''tKf'k)  filerrcdStc^nmurs  of  ah  op- 
I  prefled  people.  Had  his  Catholic  Rdajefty’sVie^^‘  been  guided 
1 wifdom,  he'wbidd-haN^^fted  in  iarnffereht  frlarfher  at  'a  pe¬ 
riod  Tthen  the.  fpirit  of  liberty  fccms '  Ih  become  predominant^ 
and'^hot  likely* to' diminilK.  Spain,’ however,  has  in  readi- 
ti()6'^iVt:ry‘'termidable'fteeb.'  Ih  H$  dlfibrent  porb  there  ire 
r^^^  <0  bfe  ifevenb^fhree  fail  lof  the  line.  Such’  an  afma- 
fljChl’muft  have  (bmenbjhfts'i  land  though  fcamen  are  yet  want- 
exertion  ii  employed'th' procure  them.  This  ceitainlr 
ShSt'liidfcate^e.*  ^ 

0390  !?sfi  ni*.3r!:J5r'.«;>'jnt  jdjiui. 
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hart  now  almoft  completed  the  form’  of  theif  new  conftitution, 
after  an  tinc^eafihg  labour' of  upwards  of  two  years.  ^This  bul¬ 
wark  and  pall^ium  of  Gallic  bberty  will  foon  be  prefented  for 
die  approbation  ^bf  the  fallen  Louis  XVI.  What  his  opinion 
may  oe,  cannot  Well  be  afeertained  ;  but  it  is  probable  he  wiH 
fubferibe  to  it  without  helitation  ;  and  by  this  condiift  he  may 
yet  regain  the -afFedlions  of 'his  fubjefts,  and  eflablifli  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom."  PoflelTcd  of  a  good  heart,  though  of 
an  eafy  temper  and  difpofition,  Louis  XVI.  will  no  doubt  fee 
the  impropriety  of  refiftance  to  the.  voice  of  a  nation,' ani¬ 
mated  with  theifpirit  of  liberty,  foes  to  arbitrary  power,  and 
ready  to  fiicrifice  eheir  lives  in  the  nobleft  of  all  caufcs/  The 
fcnftiof  the  people  feems  to  be  decidedly  Jn' favour  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aflembly,  which  has  behaved  with  great"  moderation  to 
dieir  monarch  after  hts  ill-ad vrfed  attempt  to  efcape  from,  his 
dominions.  ^  Louis'will^  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  return  to 
the  boTom  o£a  generous  and  free  people,  wht>  feem  fliil  difpofed 
to  receive  him  .with  open  arms/'  That  the  Affembly  expeds 
this  to  be  the  cafe, ^appears  from  their  conduct  towards  the  fu- 
^gitive  princes,  and  particularly j  r*,: 

V  r:TojL  '  J  -  ^LdOD  :vOi1W  b'lAJOl  tilC  Vf^- 

I.  .  i  ny,  90m^r,cnn^ 

againft  whom  ^they  have  notf  proceeded  with  tigour.  .  The  aiS 
of  proferiptio^'rpajied  againft  him^has  dot^yetibeen  piit  in.force, 
motiions  were  made  fQ^that  pUrpofo.  Such  con- 
4uft  iS)(Ljeirt^inlybwprtby  of  eolighfcoed  ^tinds^t  and  evidently 
^^^^lithat  die  JAifiWi^bjy  witUj  ifripofiblc^  to  bring  about  a  rc- 
cOQiQiliaUoa  of  ^parties  i.  aad  evsn  to  facrihoi^  fume  pait  ot  their 


aw-  o"* 


own 


j6o  AffaWu 

own  dignity  to  the  prefervation  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
fieps  me  prince  and  his  aflbciates  mean  to  purfue^  does  not 
clearly  appear.  Their  followers,  though  pretty  numer( -us,  ar^ 
far  from  being  fufHcient  to  enable  them  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
importance.  Befides,  the  French  frontiers  arc  fo  ftrongU 
guarded,  and  the  different  towns  fo  well  garrifoned,  that  it  do^ 
not  feem  likely  that  they  will  put  the  Marquis  de  Bouille’i 
threats  in  execution. 

The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us  refpec^ng  the  war  in 
•  INDIAN 

are  faid  to  be  favourable, -and  highly  honourable  to  the.  firitili 
•  arms.  No  official '  notice  of  thefe,  however,  have  as  yet  ap. 
peared;  and  as  vague  reports  are  not,  in  general,  to  be  de. 
fended  on,  we  will  not  hazard  any  inferences  from  theoi, 
Tippoo  has  hitherto  avoided  an  eiigagementj  and  if  it  be  true 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  near  his  capital,  it  is  more  thai 
probable  that  this  reftkfs  Afiatic  prince  will'  make  offers  of  an 
accommodation,  which  would,  indeed,  be  beneficial  to  botk 
parties.  Our  territories  in  India  are  already  too  extenfive. 
Additional  conquei^  inftead  of  being  of  fervice,  muft  prore 
detrimental  to  the  intereffs  of  the  £aft>lndia  Company.  Peact^ 
therefore,  ought  to  be  our  principal  objed  and  aim.  ^ 

Since  the  negociation  for  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the  North 
has  been  brought  to  a  conclufion, 

'  *  THE  BRITISH  FLEET, 

one  of  the  bed  equipped,  perhaps,  that  ever  anchored  at  Spit« 
head,  is  now  difmantling  and  payii^  off.  On  account,  how* 
ever,  of  the  unfettled  date  of  the  ^ench  nation,  a  refpe6hi)li 
number  of  (hips  will  be  kept  in  commiffion:  but  it. by  no 
means  appears  that  Great-Britain,  as  the  French  feem  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  interfere  at  all  in  their  affairs,  dr  give  fuppoit 
to  any  plan  that  may  be  formed  by  the  princes  of  Europe  ta 
overturn  the  new  conditudpn. 
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